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THE FISHER ENAMELS 


NE of the finest enamels by Mr. 
Alexander Fisher is now a per- 
manent possession in Chicago, 
for it was recently purchased by 

Mr. Charles R. Crane of that city. 
That so great an example should be the 
first of Mr. Fisher's work to be brought 
to this country is a fortunate event, and 
should serve as an entering wedge of 
appreciation. In spite of our zeal to 
understand and our initiation, in spite of 
our fresh eye, our dollars and opportu- 
nities, we are tardy in recognizing cer- 
tain points of view and certain names. 
After all, we follow slavishly and buy 
unwisely. 

The words of Falize, ‘‘J’ai mis dix 
ans 4 devenir maitre de |’ émail 4 cloisons 


rapportées et j’en ai passé douze avant 
de pouvoir faire un émail de basse-taille,”’ 


prove what technical excellence the 
French enameler possesses—an excel- 
lence, though, that has no uplift of orig- 
inality. With a jeweler’s conventional 
feeling for ornament, and, in painted 
enamel, the classic French goddess and 
eupid for subject, the French artist has 
lived on the tradition of Limoges. 

To the English enameler, above all to 
Mr. Alexander Fisher, belongs the honor 
of invigorating the art. He has broad- 
ened its technique, and within its limita- 
tions, which, like the sonnet, can have, 
by its very restrictions, a constructive 
inspiration, he has shown how rare may 
be the expression. For Mr. Fisher has 
imagination and individuality as well 
as technical knowledge and resource. 

But until within recent years no mod- 
ern enameler, French or English, has 
had or has deserved prestige. The cus- 
tom has been to regard the art of enamel 


as a divine efflorescence of the past, and 
a love for it as a love for bygone per- 
fections; the final word had been said, 
and the Penicauds, the Limousins, Rey- 
mond, and Courtois had said it. Indeed, 
the lineage of enamel is long and rich; 
the mere word has a power to conjure 
‘old, unhappy, far-off things.’’ The 
Ardagh chalice, the Alfred jewel, the 
Pala D’Oro at St. Mark’s, St. Agnes’ 
cup, an enamel by Jean Penicaud or 
Leonard Limousin, these are treasures 
of the centuries. 

The use of fusible colors has been in 
close relation with the development of 
metal craft. The historical perspective 
recapitulates: Egyptian and Etruscan 
goldsmithery, jeweled with colored pastes 
or partially melted lumps of _ glass, 
rather than enamel proper; cloisonné 
brooches and fibule of delicate Roman- 
Celtic workmanship; rude opaque en- 
amels, on champlevé brass and bronze, 
made in western Europe, of the third 
and fourth centuries; the Byzantine art, 
with which St. Sophia must once have 
been resplendent; medisval utensils, 
sacred and secular, enhanced by vitrified 
colors; the fine jewelry of Cellini; price- 
less Limoges enamels; the degenerated 
art of the eighteenth century, striving 
after porcelain effects; and apart from 
this European career and later, the 
cloisonnés of the orient. The retrospec- 
tive mind goes fondly to the ancient 
eraft—to enameled croziers, reliquaries, 
corporation plate, heraldry; to effigied 
warrior, cuirass and helmet adorned 
with enamel, to small pictured saint, 
owning still a glory of translucent color, 
enshrined in silver triptych. 

Whether Gaul or Britain or Byzan- 
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tium originated the art is a matter of 
dispute; perhaps the Celts present the 
best argument, though the first authentic 
date is Byzantine. The earliest use of 
enamel was as decorative cabochons fill- 
ing metal cells or as ornamental incrusta- 
tion. Whether the cloisonné or champ- 
levé method was first invented is also 
debated; it is enough to know that 
Byzantine and Celtic enamels were 
always cloisonné, while in the early 
craft of western Europe enamel was used 
to fill the depressions of champlevé metal 
or to inerust the embossed surfaces. 
This character continued generally dur- 
ing the Gothic period, the chief sources 
of production being Limoges and the 
Rhenish provinces. In Limoges a later 
development broadened the method of 
incrustation to an art of painting. Such 
was the art of a portrait by Leonard 
Limousin, and this is the art, though it 
has exceeded the tradition, of the ‘‘El 
Dorado.”’ 

Enamel is glass of varying silicates 
more 
com- 
In briefest phrase (which will 
answer for the moment) the process is 
this: Ground very fine and moistened, 
usually with water, it is laid with brush 
or palette knife on a metal surface and 
then fired. Vitrification and fusion with 
the metal result after a few minutes’ 
exposure to an intense heat. Experi- 
ence—or as the initiated enameler would 
say, intuition—will tell the necessary 
temperature. If many colors are used 
and light and tone gradations are to be 
developed, numerous firings re- 
quired, multiplying dangers of contrac- 
tion and of defection incolor. Different 
eolors require different degrees of heat 
to fuse, hence risks of overfiring and 
underfiring. 

It is seen that enamel cannot be con- 
sidered without relation to metal, but is 
regarded in its character of a flux, fus- 
ing with the underlying surface. But 
therein exist stern difficulties. Metal 
undergoes great contraction, glass very 
little. Also, metal under the influence 
of heat oxidizes rapidly; hence the 


colored with metallic oxides. It is 
or less refractory, according to its 
position. 


are 
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chance of disastrous combination of 
oxides. Enamel is opaque or translu. 
cent; tin enters the composition of 
opaque enamel, and if in any metal used 
with translucent enamel, will rise dur. 
ing the process of fusion to cloud the 
clear color. 

This practical relation of enamel to 
metal suggests their artistic interdepend- 
ence. Regarding enamel as embellish- 
ment of a metal object, or metal as a 
setting and surface for enamel, yet in 
the one case enamel is no mere coat or 
glaze, nor in the other is metal a mere 
canvas, as it were. The homogeneity 
of Mr. Fisher’s work is evident in that 
the forms of his metal seem to have a 
free molten flow, which, in sudden 
inspiration, has flowered into glorious 
color. He is, in fact, the first modern 
enameler who seems to have realized 
this relation. 

The relation is indicated in the terms 
which define the three methods of enam- 
eling. It is champlevé when cavities to 
hold the enamel are cut out of the metal, 
cloisonné when the cells are made by 
soldering on fine wire; in both the 
ridges of metal outline the design. The 
sublimation, so to speak, of these meth- 
ods, is in those called basse-taille and 
plique-a-jour. In the former the figure 
or ornament is embossed or engraved in 
the metal, thus allowing, through over- 
laying translucent enamel, modeling and 
play of tone. Plique-d-jour enamel is 
cloisonné without background; wire 
alone serves to weld the enamel. The 
third method is to lay enamel paste 
without the support of partitions. The 
technical discovery that a backing of 
enamel on the underside of a convex 
plate would hinder contraction of the 
plate, .enlarged the opportunity of 
incrusted enamel, for now large sur- 
faces of it can be fused, adhering with- 
out cloisons. 

The beautiful, simple Limoges enam- 
els in this manner are the triumph of 
the past; to-day, by a freer chemistry 
and a more complex palette, we possess 
an art which, if it has not, of course, 
the suppleness of oil, has an enduring 
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THE Et DorRADO—ENAMEL, SET IN SILVER INLAID WITH OPALS 


brilliance and translucence beyond the 
scope of oil, and although pure color is 
the peculiar property of enamel, it has 
subtleties of its own. 

The process of painted enamel is a 


complex building up, péate-sur-pate. 
After the ‘‘backing’’ has been laid, a 
‘‘eround’’ is fired on the convex side of 
the metal plate. This ground is of col- 
orless enamel (‘‘flux’’ or ‘‘fondant’’) or 
of deep blue or black enamel, which, 
through successive layers, gives the 
shadows. The design in masses is 
drawn. Then follows the working out 
of modeling and chiaroscuro, of depth 
of color, of tones and modulations. 
Many colors are laid film on film. 
Those which require least heat must be 
applied last, while the more refractory 
will endure many successive firings. 
Enamel colors have such radiance that 
they enrich the underlying metal or 
enamel by their reflections; the superb 


sky in the third panel of the ‘El 
Dorado’’ is the result of interchange of 
tones of the copperplate and overlying 
clear flux and yellow enamel. The 
various methods of enamel may be used 
in one scheme; opaque and translucent 
enamels may be combined (notably in 
working up flesh tones); sometimes the 
metal ground is engraved, sometimes 
gold or silver foil is introduced to en- 
hance the effect—for instance, the trap- 
pings of the horse in the ‘‘E] Dorado.’’ 

The final surface is usually quite un- 
even, due to contraction of the plate as 
well us to different depths of enamel. 
In son‘e of Mr. Fisher’s latest work the 
enamel :s in places an inch deep. This 
uneven su:'face gives an interesting effect 
of free treatment. 


Il 


Mr. Fisher himself considers the ‘‘El 
Dorado’’ to be representative of his best 
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THE HOUSE 
thought and execution. Its subject illus- 

trates Poe’s poem of that name. Three 

enamel panels in a steel triptych pre- 

sent the ever-recurrent sequence of ex- 

perience. The youth, ‘“‘gaily bedight,’’ 

with look of buoyant resolution, his 

charger proud, his lance alert; then the 

grim warrior, resting on a far height, 

where he meets a pilgrim shadow 


‘* ‘Shadow,’ said he, 
‘Where can it be, 
This land of El Dorado?’ 
‘Over the mountains of the moon 
Down the valley of the shadow 
Ride, boldly ride!’ 
The shade replied, 
‘If you seek for El Dorado.’ ’ 


But the seeker after happiness does 
not understand the pilgrim’s meaning. 
Not till old age is hoar upon him and 
his horse spent does he return to his 
castle, realizing finally that happiness is 
at home in the spirit; there is the golden 
stronghold. The sky and clouds in the 
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first panel have the clear bold sweep and 
color of a morning heaven; in the sec. 
ond, by a more illusive treatment, the 
vague vision, over mists and dim moun- 
tains of the beatified city, presages, even 
in that moment, the mystery of defeat; 
and in the third panel there is the glow 
and peace, yet possible menace, of the 
rich sunset. The frame is of steel, ham- 
mered into broad ‘‘molten’’ forms and 
inlaid at the top with opals. One may 
regard it merely as admirably decorative, 
of Scandinavian affinity, or may more 
sympathetically observe how the sym- 
bolism of the poem is ingeniously 
repeated,—in the ‘‘houses of life,’’ in the 
pillars which, resting on crouching 
lions, signify the strength of vital pur- 
pose necessary to accomplish what the 
superincumbent beasts, the desires and 
ambitions of man, typify. Earthly is 
the origin of will, yet its vitality may 
become spiritualized. Life inmeshes and 
tortures, but it may ennoble. Observe 
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CASKET OF STEEL, WITH ENAMELED BOSSES 


how this evolution of the soul is implied 
by the symbolic flow of design into the 
crown above, the crown of attainment 
which suggests, too, the crown of thorns. 

The ‘‘El Dorado’’ has been placed as 
an over-mantel, in a dark, finely toned 
frame of simple architectural dignity, 
where, against a greenish blue lustered 
background of Japanese grass-cloth, it 
holds the attention by no obtrusiveness 
of size or color or subject, but by reticent 
splendor and high feeling. Fancy is 
sometimes truer than fact, and some- 
times one can pin faith to a hyperbole. 


So it is no untruth to declare that this 
enamel of Mr. Fisher’s is, amid life’s 
ineluctable change, an oasis of achieve- 
ment, of beauty and dreams and artistic 
perfection. It has an atmosphere of its 
own; one is aware of a spiritual isola- 
tion, the Elysian cali of great art. 

In Mr. Fisher’s ‘‘Olivia’’—Shakes- 
peare’s Olivia—the fiesh tones have 
the verity of oil portraiture. One has 
only to see this charming head to real- 
ize that there is an added quality in the 
underplay of tone peculiar to enamel. 
Olivia has blue eyes and swirling brown 
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hair shot with gold. She wears a sump- 
tuous gown not to be defined in cold 
words. The frame is silver, with in- 
scriptive tablet of blue enamel. 

A word of Mr. Fisher’s personality as 
expressed in his art. He is English 
(how English only an American can feel), 
with the serious English imagination and 
intellectuality. He shows, also, as do 
all great men who are not specialists, a 
many-sided power of insight and assim- 
ilation. He is English, he is also Scan- 
dinavian, Gothic, Byzantine; he is 
Greek, even French at times, consider- 
ing aspects only; he is a symbolist, 
an idealist, haunted by high implica- 
tions. 

Yes, Mr. Fisher cherishes ideals. 
That is what we live for, he thinks. 
In whimsical, small illustration, I recall 
his telling two friends about to visit an 
old Flemish town which he, eight years 
before, an eager, imaginative student, 
had haunted, to seek out a certain quaint 
inn. It was kept by madame, and 
served by madame’s daughter, a beauti- 
ful Josephine, who, on offering a salad 
or wine, would divinely sigh, ‘‘Ah, 
monsieur?’’? And monsieur—there were 
six of him, all students—entranced, 
would return, ‘‘Ah, Josephine!’’ 
Through the years, Mr. Fisher declared, 
the vision had remained with him. He 
begged his friends to enjoy the spectacle 
of Josephine and report later her perfec- 
tions. But they saw no young goddess. 
She had departed evidently. One day 
madame—madame was there, homely 
and hospitable—called to a stout person 
they had seen about. She called Jose- 
phine, and then they suspected. To 
make sure, they inquired. Yes, this 
was Josephine. Eight disintegrating 
years, or rather enveloping years, had 
changed all feature of beauty. And yet 
when report was made to Mr. Fisher he 
did not seem to believe. He possessed 
still the vision, and privately, yet kindly, 
doubtless believed they had not the 
seeing eye. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Stoke-on- 
Trent. His father was a potter; he also 
was trained to be a potter. At nineteen 





he obtained a scholarship at South Ken- 
sington, and there, after a mere month’s 
study, won the first prize in design and 
the second prize in life. Two years of 
work at the museum, then he was sent 
to Italy, where he remained for more 
than a year. He returned to South 
Kensington for six months’ further 
study—an extension of time allowed 
him because, as he has said, ‘‘he had 
been a good boy.’’ Thus equipped, he 
turned his versatile hand to various en- 
deavor. He decorated in fresco and 
graffito; he painted portraits and 
resumed his pottery work. What en- 
ameling he had. so far done had been in 
connection with pottery. As a colorist 
in oils he had felt the disillusion of his 
conception in the hardening and drying 
of colors, so fresh and living when ap- 
plied; as a potter he realized the undy- 
ing brilliance of vitrified colors. And 
so he was led to that experimental 
study of enameling on metals which 
has to-day a result so consummate. He 
had, to assist his own artistic intelli- 
gence, no resources but books and a 
miscellaneous information. The knowl- 
edge to be derived from books and 
example was from France, as the home 
of the art, so that the first product of 
his study was French in subject and 
method. A certain work of his may be 
recalled, of renaissance wreaths and 
eupids en grisaille, which does not hint 
of later accomplishment. 

Accomplishment has come, though, 
and there are great things yet to be 
wrought, for Mr. Fisher is young and 
each year brings richer fruition. 

Suecess and fame have stirred no van- 
ity in Mr. Fisher’s soul. Why, indeed, 
should the artist like a peacock strut? 
Nor does Mr. Fisher assume the oracular 
attitude. There is a self-abeyance, a 
delightful reasonableness, that defer to 
you, his visitor, as if you also dwelt a 
neighbor to fine execution. Surely, just 
his modesty and sincerity of nature give 
the moral milieu for the development of 
the perfect work. ‘‘When the half-gods 
go, the gods arrive.”’ 

BERTHA LYNDE HOLDEN. 
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HEN about to have a house 
planned, often one of the 
first questions a man puts to 


himself is that of its style. It 
is, therefore, one of the first queries 
with which he assails his architect. To 
both, more likely than not, it causes 
perplexity, and it is the purpose of this 
article to show why it does so and why 
it should not. 

When the subject of style is first in 
the mind of a house-builder it usurps 
the place of more important considera- 
tions, and if it is imposed upon the 
architect as a primary and fixed condition, 
it affects the development of his prob- 
lem in a way antagonistic to a natural, 
unaffected solution. For style in archi- 
tecture, as in dress or manners, is a 
result, not a conscious external adorn- 
ment; and only when it has been so con- 
sidered in the planning of a house does 
that house take on the charm of distinct 
character. 

That this may be clearly seen, it would, 
perhaps, be well to consider some of the 
conditions which govern a house plan, 
and to compare their importance with that 
of its style. One of these is the location 
of the site; for obviously its exposure 
should largely rule in the disposition of 
rooms, that most sunlight and best out- 
look be obtained for the more important 
apartments, and yet such arrangement 
might seriously conflict with the correct 
treatment of a previously conceived 
style. For it is manifestly as absurd 
to expect satisfactory results in colonial 
from a plan of pronounced irregularity 
as it is to hope for the picturesqueness 


of English domestic architecture from 
arrangements of entire symmetry. 

The domestic requirements of a family 
also impose conditions which may or 
may not agree with the successful carry- 
ing out of an imposed style, and the 
relative importance of livableness over 
external appearance needs no demonstra- 
tion. 

But it is not necessary to sacrifice 
external character to interior conven- 
ience. The former should be the natural 
outcome of the latter, and always is in 
those houses the conditions of whose 
problems were met in the order of their 
relative importance. As this is a truth 
not generally recognized, perhaps it 
would be well to bring to it the testi- 
mony of well-established authority. In 
the fall of 1898 a letter was addressed 
to various prominent architects through- 
out the country by the T Square Club of 
Philadelphia, requesting an answer to 
the query ‘‘whether there were yet to 
be seen signs indicating the development 
of an unaffected American style.’’ The 
question was met by a few with the idea 
that such style would appear in the 
nature of a discovery. But the greater 
number to whom it was sent replied in 
a spirit furnishing much justification 
of theories like those upon which this 
article is based. 

Mr. Warren P. Laird of the University 
of Pennsylvania replied, saying: ‘‘I be- 
lieve there will never be any conscious 
development of such a style in this coun- 
try. The development of all architec- 
tural styles or schools which have culmi- 
nated in the most notably distinctive 
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PLAN ADAPTED TO SITUATION 


periods in architectural history have 
been unconscious, and if we are to have 
one (which I doubt not) it must be a 
natural outgrowth of our own conditions 


and character.’’ 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram of Boston 
said: ‘“‘I look on art of all kinds as a 
result, not a product.’’ Mr. Cass Gilbert 
of St. Paul: ‘‘If the architecture of our 
country is beautiful and appropriate, the 
question of originality will take care of 
itself;’’ while Professor William R. 
Ware of Columbia University pointed 
out that ‘‘new methods of construction, 
new requirements of convenience, and 
new fashions are making our 
buildings as unlike those of other 
nations, past or present, as those of 
Rome were, under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, unlike the Greek buildings 
that suggested them.’’ 

It is evident that in the opinion of 
these minds style in houses is an uncon- 


scious result of internal conditions. 
Let us now attempt to determine in what 
way such conditions affect external char- 
acter, and how different qualities in the 
one find expression in the other. 

When the definite style of a structure 
is fundamentally prescribed and another 
style is nevertheless adopted, the result 
indicates that either the builder or his 
architect has failed to recognize those 
fundamental qualities; and that they 
have done so shows either ignorance of 
the nature of them or a belief that 
somehow their expression could be con- 
cealed. 

We try to shape our conduct for the 
approval of the most critical; but we 
are apt to forget that houses are sim- 
ilarly judged, that they reflect us as 
truly, and that hence, if but for the 
opinion of others, they should express 
our best in judgment and taste. That 
gross disregard of fundamental condi- 
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PLAN SHOWING ADAPTABILITY OF HovsE TO SITUATION 


tions is detected by the public is evi- 
denced by the many houses not adapted 
to their environment which incur ridi- 
cule. But lesser forms of the same 
mistake also entail penalty in a way 
which I hope to make clear by further 
illustration. 

In conduct, deceit discovered induces 
contempt. But it is only extreme phases 
of it, such as are not tolerated in good 
company, that are discoverable as such. 
All those minor forms of artifice which 
result from a desire to seem rather than 
to be, appear as defects of manner. 

Much the same way is it in architec- 
ture, where only the grossest imposture 
is so recognized, but all commoner 
forms of deception that would disguise 
the natural expression of a building’s 
character are immediately discernible as 
defects in style. And as it requires no 
master critic, nor even a desire to an- 






















alyze, to feel charm or the absence of it 
in personality, so are our houses ever 
subjected to the unconscious criticism of 
all sensitive minds. 

When the prescribed conditions gov- 
erning the designing of a building have 
all been considered, and the result em- 
bodied in its plans, it is the function of 
the architect to clothe it with such adorn- 
ment as shall relieve it from baldness 
and pleasingly accent its character. We 
have a vast heritage of style from past 
ages the ornament of which is more 
or less adapted to its purpose, and its 
value accordingly should not be under- 
rated. But it frequently occurs that a 
plan thus far developed lends itself to 
more than one treatment of decoration, 
and in the choice of the nature of such 
treatment differences of opinion between 
architect and client often occur. In 
such case, the owner’s preference should 
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be considered. For as the vital condi- 
tions of the problem should have been 
discerned by the architect from consid- 
erations of the owner’s mode of living, 
so those qualities resting upon choice in 
the plan of the house should express the 
owner’s taste. 

And now we come to a factor in style 
which may be one of its largest influ- 
ences—the personal stamp of the archi- 
tect. For whatever be the conditions 
imposed or the character of embellish- 
ment adopted in the nature of cornices, 
moldings, etc., which are so often erro- 
neously supposed to constitute its style, 
—the real style of the building is that 
which is given it by him who has had 
the insight to evolve from the owner and 
his possessions the home which is funda- 
mentally and vitally in harmony with 


them; and in exercising such insight, the 
artist unconsciously marks the work with 
his individuality. In all times architec- 
tural monuments of worth have thus 
expressed the modes of life of their 
occupants, have indicated the means 
available for such expression, and have 
reflected the artist’s spirit. 

The style of a house is the unconscious 
result of internal conditions, and its suc- 
cess is largely governed by the ability of 
him who discerns and interprets them. 
The owner, therefore, will do well to re- 
member that, through the choice of his 
architect and the freedom allowed him 
for self-expression, his own judgment, 
taste, and discrimination shine, and that 
thus, in the last analysis, his character 
will be reflected in its style. 

ELMER GREY. 
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RARE HOUSE-PLANTS FROM SEED 


F the various house and green- 
house plants raised from seed 
none is more easily and suc- 
cessfully handled by the amateur 

than the carnation. Nor is there a more 
thoroughly useful and _ satisfactory 
flower the year round than this. Though 
usually grown by the florist from cut- 
tings, it is from seed that the new vari- 
eties and novelties are produced. 

The seeds of carnations, being of fair 
size, may be sown in the hot-bed, if one 
has that convenience, or in flats in the 
house. Sow in drills an inch apart, cov- 
ering about an eighth of an inch in 
depth with the soil or with sand. If 
sown in a hot-bed, cover with a newspaper 
until the plants appear, about the fifth 
day; then protect during the hottest 
part of the day. 

Marguerites or the Guilland and 
Chaband varieties are the most desirable 
strains, and cost from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a packet of from seventy-five 
to one hundred and twenty-five seeds. 
As a large per cent of the seeds usually 
germinate, the economy of this method 
of propagation is evident. 

When the plants have attained their 
second leaves they should be pricked off 
into thumb-pots and plunged into a box 
of wet sand in a sunny window—that is, 
if they have been started in the house. 
If, however, they have been started in 
the hot-bed, they may be transplanted, 
making a fresh row between the old row, 
and setting an inch apart in the rows. 
As soon as they have grown sufficiently 
to touch, transplant again to four inches 
apart; and’ grow on until the weather is 
warm enough to plant in the open 
ground—and by warm enough I mean 
warm nights, not warm in the middle of 
the day, but a temperature of at least 
fifty at night—that the little plants may 
grow on unchecked. This repeated 
transplanting, while it checks the top 
growth somewhat, induces a generous 
growth of fibrous, feeding roots, which 


supply the plants with blossoming 
strength later. 

In outdoor planting the bed should be 
prepared in mellow garden loam, well 
enriched with old manure, in a sunny 
situation. It should be thoroughly 
spaded and worked, and slightly raised 
to shed surplus moisture. Set plants in 
rows a foot apart, and a foot apart in the 
rows. Cultivate frequently with the hoe 
or trowel through the summer, especially 
during dry weather. If for any reason 
this cannot be done, cover the ground 
between the plants with a mulch of three 
or four inches of lawn clippings. This 
will retain the moisture in the soil and 
keep it mellow almost as well as culti- 
vating and watering, though water will 
be needed from time to time. 

The carnation is a biennial, blossom- 
ing the second year—though a few 
blooms may be expected the first—and 
must be protected during the winter. 
This is best done by rounding the bed 
by adding soil enough thoroughly to 
shed water, and covering with dead 
leaves and evergreen boughs arranged to 
shed rain, or boards, if the boughs are 
not available. Where there are only a 
few plants, a box filled with leaves may 
be turned over them. Where this is 
done, however, it will be best to leave 
one end open on the side least exposed 
to sun and rain. Cornstalks laid be- 
tween the rows, and covered with husks 
or leaves and protected with boards, are 
also excellent. If the water penetrates 
the leaves and soil and cannot escape, it 
freezes into a solid mass, excluding air 
and rotting the carnations. So bear in 
mind in protecting carnations, or any 
plants, to allow for the shedding and free 
drainage of water and the exclusion of 
sunshine. It is not the freezing that 
injures plants, nor to prevent it that we 
protect them—no outdoor protection pos- 
sible will prevent plants from freezing 
when the ground around them freezes to 
any extent,—but the sudden and re- 
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peated thawing after freezing which must 
occur as long as the sun reaches them. 

A bed of carnations well protected 
during the winter will give an abun- 
dance of bloom through the second sum- 
mer. 

If, however, the plants are intended 
for winter blooming, they may be potted 
in two-inch pots when an inch high, and 
plunged back in the hot-bed or sand-box, 
repotting in larger pots as the roots fill 
the pots, using a soil composed of good 
fibrous loam, sand, and old, well-rotted 
manure, a little soot and ashes. Plunge 
in open ground or sand-box as the 
weather grows warm. By September 
they should be in five or six inch pots, 
and ready for winter blooming. Of 
course, all buds must be removed as fast 
as they appear up to the first of Septem- 
ber. Plants grown in the garden, if kept 
from blooming during summer, may be 
lifted and potted for winter blooming. 

Seed should never be allowed to form, 
as it materially shortens the period of 
bloom; and where size is more an object 
than quantity of bloom, all but the ter- 
minal bud of a spike should be removed. 
This is the method employed by flor- 
ists to produce their great long-stemmed 
beauties. As carnations are only at 
their best the second summer, seed 
should be sown each spring. In that 
way one need never be without flowers. 
Should it be desired to preserve some 
especially fine variety, it may be easily 
done by layering—that is, making a 
slight incision on the underside of a 
stocky joint and pegging it down on the 
ground with a hairpin, and placing a 
stone over the place to insure moisture. 
In a few weeks it will be well rooted, 
and may be potted off for winter bloom- 
ing, or a number of branches may be 
pegged down around a second-year plant 
and allowed to remain protected through 
the winter. They will make fine bloom- 
ing plants the next summer, the old 
plants dying out, as they do not live 
through the second winter; and the bed 
may be renewed in this way as well as 
by seed. The stock deteriorates, how- 
ever, after two seasons. 








A sharp watch must be kept for green 
lice, and remedies promptly applied if 
they make their appearance. Spraying 
with tobacco tea, fumigating with to- 
bacco smoke, or dusting with tobacco 
dust are all effective. Should they fail, 
resort may be had to hot water, using it 
as a spray at a temperature of 160 de. 
grees, or if the plant is in a pot, dip- 
ping the plant at a temperature of 140 
degrees. It is well, however, in using 
hot water to treat one or two plants ex- 
perimentally, waiting a day or two to 
observe the effect, and noting carefully 
the temperature of the water. Some 
plants are greatly benefited by the hot- 
water bath. 

Cinerarias, unlike the carnation, are 
of difficult culture, but will repay the 
extra care and watchfulness they 
require. 

The large, single-flowered hybrids are 
the most desirable, good seed costing 
twenty-five cents a package, which con- 
tains about two hundred and fifty seeds, 
a large per cent of which may be ex- 
pected to germinate. As the seed is 
very fine, it must be sown in flats in the 
house, as directed in article on ‘‘House- 
Plants from Seed”’ in the February num- 
ber, merely dusting the seed on the sur- 
face and pressing it into the soil slightly. 
As the cinerarias are rapid growers and 
difficult to handle through the hot 
weather, it is better to defer sowing 
them until August, when they should be 
sown in flats in a cool, shady window. 
Do not sow more than half a paper ata 
time, or in one flat. Itis better to make 
three or four sowings a few days apart; 
then if disaster overtakes one set of 
plants, all is not lost. As soon as the 
plants appear, which will be in from three 
to seven days, remove the glass and 
give as much air as possible without dry- 
ing out. Protect, however, from wind; a 
window on the leeward side of the house 
is best. When the plants have grown 
their second pair of leaves, transplant to 
larger flats, setting them three or four 
inches apart in the rows each way. When 
the leaves nearly cover the intervening 
space, pot off in three-inch pots, using a 
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soil composed of fibrous loam, a very 
little leaf-mold, sand, and a little well- 
rotted manure, all thoroughly mixed 
together. 

Keep moderately moist, never wet, as 
dampness is fatal to the cineraria. As 
the pots fill with roots shift into the size 
larger, and continue to grow and repot 
until the plants show signs of budding, 
when they should not be disturbed fur- 
ther. When in bud and bloom they may 
be watered more freely. 

My method of repotting tender plants 
is to take a pot a size larger than that 
in which the plant is growing; place an 
inch or more, according to the size of 
pot, of broken charcoal, pebbles, etc., in 
the bottom for drainage, cover with a 
layer of sphagnum moss, to prevent the 
soil and roots from working through it; 
fill in as much soil as the difference 
in the size of pots requires; press it 
smoothly around the sides of pot to the 
top with the trowel; take a pot the size 
of that in which the plant to be repotted 
is growing, press it down into the soil, 
making a hole the size and shape of 
the ball of earth to occupy it, and then 
slip this ball into place without disturb- 
ing it in the least. In this way plants 
in full bloom may be repotted without 
harm. 

By winter they should be in six-inch 
pots, and ready to bloom in February. 
Keep in an east or north window in a 
room away from a direct fire, if pos- 
sible. A temperature of from 40 to 50 
degrees at night, and 50 to 60 degrees in 
the daytime is favorable. 

At all periods of their growth watch 
must be kept for green lice, as their 
presence is fatal to the cineraria. Fumi- 
gating with tobacco is as effectual as 
any remedy, but where there are only a 
few plants I prefer to go over them 
carefully, picking off the lice with a soft 
eamel’s-hair brush and killing them. It 
is, of course, a good deal of trouble, but 
as they must be looked over carefully 
and daily, once the lice have made their 
appearance, picking them off does not 
add greatly to the work and is certain 
to destroy the pest without injuring the 


foliage. Care must be taken to examine 
both upper and lower sides of the 
leaves, and especially the tiny leaves 
that cluster around the base of the plant. 

When in bloom the flowers should be 
removed as they fade, and not allowed 
to form seed. Indeed, no plant grown 
for its flowers should be sacrificed to the 
mistaken economy of ‘‘saving seed,’’ 
unless the seed is indispensable and 
not procurable elsewhere. 

The calceolarias, with their beautiful 
pocket-shaped flowers in gorgeous color- 
ings of crimson, maroon, orange, and 
lemon — plain, velvety, blotched, and 
tigered—are some of the most desir- 
able greenhouse plants grown, and also 
the least known. A prominent florist 
says, ‘‘Not one in a hundred of our cus- 
tomers ever saw a calceolaria plant in 
bloom.’’ And of the many who saw my 
own in bloom last winter, not one knew 
what they were. Imagine a plant with 
large, velvety light green leaves, throw- 
ing up a stalk a foot or more, crowned 
with a rounded mass of curious purse- 
shaped flowers of loveliest colors, yet as 
easily grown as a carnation and much 
more certain of bloom. ; 

The seed is very fine, and a full-size 
package contains some four hundred 
seeds and costs twenty-five cents a pack- 
age, or fifteen for the half-size, which is 
a better size to purchase. The seed 
must be sown in flats in the house, as 
directed for cinerarias, in February or 
March. The seed germinates in from 
eight to ten days, and the young seed- 
lings should be transplanted to flats 
when large enough to handle. When 
they have again outgrown their quarters, 
pot off in three-inch pots, using a soil 
composed of two parts fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-mold or peat, and one part 
well-rotted manure, sand, and a little 
soot and ashes. Continue to grow and 
repot as the pot fills with roots until 
September or October, according to the 
condition of plants. They should be in 
five or six inch pots when ready to 
bloom. A light east window or a slightly 
shaded south window suits them, and 
they require a higher temperature than 





the cineraria. A width of cheese-cloth 
stretched across the glass of a south 
window during the hottest part of the 
day will temper the light sufficiently. 
Keep moist, but not wet. As the buds 
appear, more water may be given and a 
little liquid manure once a week. After 
budding, it may be necessary to remove 
a few of the large leaves to make room 
for the buds to develop. 

If the plants are removed from direct 
sunlight when in full bloom, they will 
remain in perfection much longer. The 
old plants do not keep over very well, 
though cuttings may be rooted if desired ; 
but seedlings are more desirablé 

Another charming class of plants 
which may be readily raised from seed 
are the pelargoniums, or Lady Washing- 
ton geraniums. 

Plant in rows in the hot-bed or in flats 
indoors, covering with an eighth to a 
quarter inch of earth. The seed germi- 


nates in about six days, and the little 
plants grow vigorously from the start. 
As soon as they have grown their first 
true leaves they may be potted off in 
thumb-pots and plunged in the sunny 


side of sand-box or in the hot-bed. Good 
garden loam, sand, and _ well-rotted 
manure, with a little soot and wood 
ashes, make a suitable soil. Keep only 
fairly moist, never wet, and as soon as 
the plants have grown three or four pairs 
of Jeaves pinch out the top and remove 
the first two pairs of leaves, or lower 
pairs, clipping them off a quarter of an 
inch from the trunk. In front of or 
above every leaf there is a bud, which 
under favorable conditions will develop 
into a branch. Nipping the top and re- 
moving the leaf supplies those condi- 
tions, by checking the growth in the top 
and diverting the sap from the old chan- 
nel, causing the bud to break or grow. 
When these new buds or shoots have 
some little growth, repeat the process, 
nipping out their tips and removing 
next to the lower pair of leaves—that is, 
leaving the lowest pair and removing the 
two pairs above, or one of each pair above 
on opposite sides. Continue this process 
on the new shoots as they appear up to 
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the first of December, when they should 
be allowed to grow for blooming in Feb- 
ruary or March. The aim in growing 
pelargoniums, or any geranium, should 
be to get as many stocky branches or 
bloom points as possible. Each bloom 
point will give three heads of bloom, 
usually. 

After blooming, the plant may be set 
outside and watered sparingly for two or 
three months, giving as complete rest as 
possible in August or July. The plant 
may be repotted if one has the room for 
larger crocks; if not, the root growth 
may be reduced by cutting down through 
the soil and slicing off part of the roots. 
Do not disturb plant, but plunge in 
sunny side of sand-box and encourage 
growth. When the severed roots have 
begun to produce fresh growth, repot in 
good soil, and encourage to grow vigor- 
ously as before. A yearling pelargonium 
should make a fine show, and a two-year- 
old should fill an entire window when in 
bloom. 

What has been written of pelargoniums 
applies to all other geraniums, and 
packets of mixed seeds, containing the 
single and double zonales and fancy pel- 
argoniums, may be purchased for twenty 
cents, the faney pelargoniums costing 
twenty-five cents for a packet of fifty 
seeds. As choice pelargoniums, matured 
size, sell at from fifteen to thirty-five 
cents each at the florist’s, if one only 
secures a dozen good plants the economy 
of this method of propagation is evident. 

Then it is from seed that the florists 
secure their new and choice varieties, 
and the amateur is quite as apt to light 
on a valuable novelty as the professional 
florist. Generally the frailest, most 
delicate seedlings will prove the finer 
variety, and should be saved in prefer- 
ence to the more robust plants, if one 
has not room for all, as those—in case of 
zonales—are likely to prove scarlet, that 
being the original type of flower. 

If I could grow but one flower for 
winter blooming, I would certainly 
select the Chinese primrose, as it has 
more to recommend it than any plant 
with which I am familiar. Its ease of 
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culture, freedom and absolute certainty 
of bloom—lI never heard of a primrose 
that did not bloom—graceful, attractive 
foliage, exquisite flowers, fragrance, and 
freedom from insect pests present ad- 
vantages not often met with in a single 
plant. . 

There are many varieties and colors, 
both single and double, and in all shades, 
from the purest white through shades of 
pink, rose, crimson, down to deep vel- 
vety crimson, frilled and fringed —a 
lovely collection. A fine collection of 
all these colors, including the new blue 
and the pink-and-white striped, may be 
purchased for fifteen cents per packet of 
one hundred and thirty seeds, or the 
named varieties may be purchased for 
twenty cents each. It is, I think, more 
desirable to unite with one’s friends in 
purchasing desired named varieties of 
distinct shades. In growing most fine 


flowers from seed one generally gets a 
good many more plants than one has 
room for; and in selecting those one de- 
sires to save for one’s own use, runs the 
risk of finding many or all of them of 
one kind; and though I have never found 
that difficulty with calceolarias or gera- 


niums, it is quite apt to oceur with prim- 
roses. 

Seeds should be sown in March in flats 
in the house, barely covering the seeds 
with fine sand. The seeds germinate in 
about six days. When the young plants 
have two or three leaves, prick out into 
flats three inches apart, or in thumb- 
pots, and plunge into the sand-box in 
a cool, shady place, or place in an east 
window, using a soil consisting of two 
parts loam, one part peat or leaf-mold, 
and one part old, well-rotted manure, a 
little soot and wood ashes. In potting 
do not cover the crown of plant, and 
shape the earth lower around the edge of 
the pot, that the water may run from 
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and not settle around the crown of plant. 
As primrose leaves are very brittle, 
they should be handled as little as 
possible. And if they can be given 
room so that the foliage of different 
plants does not touch, they will do much 
better. Plant brackets with generous 
arms are much the best for primroses, as 
they allow the plant to be turned, 
watered, and inspected without injury. 
An east window suits them best, though 
they will do well in a north, but a south 
or west window is entirely unsuitable, 
unless entirely screened with vines or 
other plants and in a cool room. Re- 
move all blooms as they fade, thus pro- 
longing the season of bloom. Plants 
may be kept over to the second year by 
resting them during the hot weather in 
a shady corner of the sand-box and keep- 
ing rather dry. Start into growth again 
in September. 

If the young plants have been kept 
growing vigorously and repotted from 
time to time, they should be in five-inch 
pots by November, and ready to bloom. 
Pick off all buds that appear early in the 
season, keep the soil free from worms, 
moist but not wet. Sometimes the ball 
of earth does not absorb moisture as it 
should, and the plant will wilt, though 
it is apparently damp on the surface and 
the water has run through into the saucer. 
But an examination, by turning the ball 
of earth out into the hand, will reveal 
that the ball is dry in the center, the 
water having run between the pot and 
soil instead of through the soil. In such 
eases, press the earth firmly against the 
sides of the pot, leaving a gutter, as it 
were, around the sides. It may also be 
well to open up the soil in several places 
with a fork or stick. This is applicable 
to any plant with many fibrous roots, 
especially to the heliotrope and the 
lantana. IDA D. BENNETT. 
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CANDLELIGHT AND LACE 


TINY spark of light, a yellow-red 
A glow at the top of a home-made 
dip, holding its feeble own 
against darkness and draft—this 


was the sole illumination of the New 
England kitchen, this was the light by 
which was wrought the long lace veil, 
the dainty modesty-piece, and the grace- 
ful half-shawl of the last century 

To be sure, the fire in the deep fire- 
place lent its fitful, flickery aid to the 
wavering flame of the dip, and the set- 
tle, broad and deep of back, tried also to 
shield this fleck of light from errant 
winds, while the maid, the bride, or the 
mother sat down to work, first bending 
the jointed candle-holder that swung 
from the end of the settle to suit the 
convenience of her eye. The wonder of 
it all! How could these veils, these 
caps, these shawls, have been made in 
the half-light of the early New England 
evening? 

From the jamb of the fireplace were 
swung long and slender wooden cranes 
that could be turned out till they reached 
the middle of the room. These cranes 
were made by the men; they were akin 


to the knitting-work of women. A long 
evening, a jackknife, a man, with maybe 
a pan of russet apples and some pop- 
corn—yes, and cider—and behold a 
resultant whittled crane, on the end of 
which was to sputter the tallow dip in 
feeble prophecy of the snapping are-light 
of our day. 

Later came in vogue the Betty-lamp. 
This was a self-satisfied little body, 
hanging from its own tiny wire crane. 
It swung above the fireplace in a most 
independent way; its long wick-spout 
allowed the wick to loll out like the 
tongue of a tired dog; beneath it the 
drip-spout caught the overflowing oil. 

A native sense of orderliness and rec- 
titude dominated the New Englander’s 
life; he had a stern sense of fitness, of 
obedience to duty, whether small or 
great. On a farm, in remote districts, 
certain things were ‘‘good form,’’ 
though the phrase was unknown. 

Before the darkness of night came, in 
the early twilight, the forehanded house- 
wife saw to it that the men-folks replen- 
ished the fire. Tales are told of driving 
an ox-team in at the door, depositing the 
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tree-trunk in the fireplace, then turning 
the oxen around and driving out. But if 
I know anything of New England 
women, I doubt the accuracy of the nar- 
ration; it does not comport with the fit- 
ness of things. The four-foot logs were 
brought in from the shed; each log had 
a predestined place. This heavy piece 
of body maple is for the backlog; it is 
laid close up against the smoke-black 
bricks—back where, after placing it, one 
can, with a turn of the head, descry the 
sky at the end of the sooty tunnel of a 
chimney, where the lug-pole drops its 
chain from which the kettle 
hangs. This smaller split log 
must be laid in front; it is the 
fire-stick. Between these two 
glows a bed of coals. Was it 
in grim humor that some New 
Englander named the log that 
was to fit here, where the blaze 
will most flourish and devour, 
was it in humor or in prophecy, 
that he called it the ‘‘hell- 
stick’’? 

The hearth was then swept 
clean of chip and ash, and the 


light-stand was brought forth 
and placed fair and square, 
near but to one side of the 


fireplace. Two fresh candles 
were set in the shining brass 
candlesticks, one on either side 
of the stand, while between 
them was laid the tray whereon 
rested the snuffers. If the 
household was a humble one, 
and pewter was the ware, none 
the less did it shine; for rushes 
were plenty, housewives added 
grit unto grit, the grit of an 
undying enthusiasm for clean- 
liness to the grit of the silica 
inherent in the rush, and be- 
tween them the pewter was 
made to shine at its best. 

There were no matches laid 
on the tray; matches were not 
yet. This was even before the 
time of little sticks that came 
in bundles, each one having to 
be dipped in some sulphurous 


fluid before lighting—these were the in- 
convenient heralds of the match as we 
know it to-day. A conservative man of 
that time said, when he heard that match- 
es were invented, ‘‘I foresee a great 
increase of incendiarism; I consider 
this invention a menace to property.’’ 
By the side of the fireplace hung the 
tobacco-and-pipe box. It had a deep 
upper part anda shallow drawer. On 
one side of it hung the coal-tongs, those 
gracefully shaped implements by whose 
aid a coal could be held while the pipe 
was lighted, in that moment supreme of 
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man’s enjoyment, that artistic moment 
when his breath with slow, rhythmic ex- 
pulsion gave life to the coal, which 
responsively glowed and lit up face, 
hand, and pipe. These coal-tongs, with 
a coal in their spring-tightened grip, 
were also held in one hand while the 
wick of the candle was pressed against 
the coal and breathed upon till aflame. 
It is hard to-day to invest the lighting 
of a gas-jet or an electric-light with the 
quality of human interest that permeates 
these rites of fire and of tallow-dip. 
To-day we annihilate darkness with the 
turn of a thumbscrew; thus darkness 
has been vanquished; it is but a weak 
and subjugated foe. We no longer 
have a sense of awe at the overpowering 
gloom of night creeping down over us 
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from hill or across desolate plain—night, 
that old breeder of witch and of weird, 
full of uncanny sound, that night so 
friendly to our foe, the Indian, so 
fraught with peril to us. There is prac- 
tically no night now—and less imagina- 
tion. 

Rag-time in music, pastels in prose, 
the two-step for dance, and the electric 
spark for light—these are some of the 
abridgments in our latter-day haste. No 
time now for minuet or for Roger de 
Coverly; no time to embroider one yard 
and a half long veils; no time for cere- 
monial rites in lighting fire or dip. We 
are too practical for twilight and for 
dim corners. 

The evolution and decline of arts and 
crafts ean be well studied in Deerfield’s 

Memorial Hall. Here is a 
pocket tinder-box, the tinder 
still in it, though the steel bar 
that depended from it is gone. 
The whole thing is but a bit of 
leather not two inches square 
when folded, and fastened by a 
hook and a wire loop behind. 
The tinder was made of charred 
linen or cotton; or if a hunts- 
man were in the wood, he 
picked up a bit of dry moss, 
which served to catch the spark 
which he struck from the flint 
and steel; the steel was a part 
of the tinder-box, and the flint 
was carried in his pocket. 

In the house it was the priv- 
ilege of the small boy to strike 
a light, and there was a con- 
stant demand for his services, 
even in the daytime, for cellars 
were dark, and frequent jour- 
neys had to be made to ‘‘fetch 
and carry 
kept there for the sake of cool- 
ness. 

The then boys and the now 
graybeards tell me that they 
considered in their day, as their 
fathers had before them, that 
pies were kept in cellars on 
purpose to be stolen by them; 
and I am assured that a well- 
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baked mince-pie made an extremely 
satisfactory breastplate when buttoned 


tightly within the coat, both before and 
after being eaten. 

That boy was the happiest, however, 
who was allowed to snap the flint-lock 
and so secure a spark on the tinder. 

I sometimes let my thoughts wander 
as I sit under the white radiance of the 


Auditorium lighting—that softened 
whole made up of points of light 
outnumbering the eyes of night. I let 
my thoughts wander back to early days 
and ways, and speculate as to what 
would happen if some one called out: 
“Johnny, snap the flint-lock and light 
up the Auditorium dips’’ ; or, ‘‘Blow the 
coal, Johnny, blow the coal; it is time 
for the orchestra to begin.’’ 

The thrifty women-folk made their 
own dips in this way: Two wooden 
chairs were placed back to back some 
yards apart; two poles were laid parallel 
to each other from chair to chair; across 
these poles were placed thinly whittled 
spindles, at even distances, a few inches 


apart; from these sticks, ranged side by 
side the length of the pole, were hung, 
like a fringe, the candle-wicking, twisted 
and ready forthe dipping. The candle- 
maker sat in front of the structure, with 
a big brass kettle full of hot tallow 
standing on the floor at her right side. 
With her right hand she lifted the first 
row of wicks on the stick and dipped 
them in the tallow; if very skilful, she 
could take two sticks at once, keeping 
them deftly apart with her middle 
finger. After dipping the wicks she let 
them drip for a moment over the kettle. 
They quickly cooled, and as they stif- 
fened she drew her hand down the whole 
length of each wick, in order to make it 
hang straight. No housewife liked 
humpbacked candles. So she sat and 
dipped row after row of wicking till the 
end was reached, when she returned and 
repeated again and again the process till 
the candles were hanging in stately per- 
fectness. When the tallow cooled, hot 
water was poured into the kettle, thus 
softening the tallow and also replacing 
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the depth needed for a full immersion of 
candle. 

And so were made those yellowish tal- 
low candles, so precious, so smelly when 
snuffed out, so givento building up ill- 
omened shrouds when the draught 
sucked round them—those candles by 

‘whose light books were studied, thoughts 

trained, domestic duties performed in 
strenuous conscientiousness, laces made, 
songs sung, courtships fostered, and 
politics or religion discussed. By these 
small lights were kindled the enthusi- 
asms that made for freedom of thought 
and deed. 
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LIGHT-STAND WITH CANDLESTICKS OF BRASS 
AND GLASS AND AN ITALIAN LUCERNA 





Candle-dipping was an autumn cere. 
mony, a8 soap-making pertained to 
spring. The seasons brought their 
legitimate occupations. When the can. 
dles were all dipped, small ones for 
common use, larger ones for greater 
oceasions, they were laid in the sun to 
bleach, and then they were packed away 
for future need. On the jamb of the 
fireplace hung a tin box with a hinged 
cover, where a few candles were kept 
for immediate consumption. 

Before this time of dips the hangin 
oil-lamp was used—not kerosene, of 
dear, no! but bear’s oil, or any other 

oil that could be extracted from 
tame or wild beast. 

On seeing one of these early 
lamps memory immediately caps 
it with the foreign domestic or 
church lamp. Its likeness to 
the Greek pottery lamp is ree- 
ognized. How like it is, too, 
to the Jewish hanging-lamp, 
with the ornamental top and the 
adjustable long-tailed hook by 
which to hang it. Each has a 
cup for oiland a drip-cup. Here 
is a tray for snuffers and wick- 
pick, and here, on this Italian 
lucerna, this graceful child of 
Italy, hangs a pair of snuffers 
exactly like those on the tray. 
New England lays these adjuncts 
ona tray; Italy hangs them from 
a girdle, like trinkets on a chate- 
laine. 

The Turkish lantern, gorgeous 
in brass, knobs and bosses of 
colored glass enhancing its bril- 
liancy, is very brother to this 
humble tin thing, pierced with 
nail-holes through which shone 
the light on the village pathway 
of our forefathers. This tin 
lantern, all aglow with an infini- 
tude of eyes, each one no bigger 
than a ray from a firefly, swing- 
ing slowly in rhythm with the 
step of the traveler on the vil- 
lage street, was a mysteriously 
beautiful thing. ‘‘A light unto 
his feet.’’ 





CANDLELIGHT AND LACE 








Tin sconces were 
hung in kitchen or 
hallway and on the 
walls of ballrooms, 
while elaborate tin 
eandelabra hung 
from the ceiling, 
from which tallow 
dips glowed in drip- 
ping insecurity 
over the heads of 
the dancers. Never- 
theless, in spite of 
the inadequate 
lighting, one who 
danced in those 
days tells me that 
for ceremonious- 
ness their balls 





SEecTION oF LACE VEIL, Firry INCHES BY FORTY-SIX 


quite eclipsed those of our lat- 
ter day. 

No dance was conceived of on 
one day and executed on the 
next, as is now done in coun- 
try villages. A week was the 
very shortest time to elapse 


between the invitation and the 
dance. Muslin dresses were to 
be made up or done up, the 
men looked closely to it that 
their buckles were in readi- 
ness on knee or shoe, and no 
maid was allowed to wander 
around wondering how she was 
to find an escort. All maids 
were belles, if we are to believe 
rumor. 

Four or more miles from The 
Street once lived one of the 
gayest of the gay. It is told 
that on one occasion the family 
coach was borrowed to serve 
the village need when there was 
to be a great ball. It was 
rashly inferred that this belle 
beautiful would of course take 
advantage of the opportunity 
and come to the village in the 
eoach. Not at all! In state 
the coach was driven into The 
Street by the imposing colored 
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driver; the coach was empty, and where 
was she—the belle? The driver was in- 
terrogated—was there no message from 
her? 

‘‘Cuttenly, suh! Miss Belle, she say 
to tell you she is at home waiting for 
you to drive over and fetch her to de 
ball.’’ 

Thus eight additional miles were laid 
on the altar of whimsical maidenhood. 
In olden days veils veiled and draperies 
draped. No wisp of blonde tied over 
the front locks, or at best taking in the 
tip of the nose, would have served under 
the name veil. 

‘‘And you made this lace veil your- 
self?’’ I asked one of the blessed ones 
the other day, as I held up a piece of 
hand-wrought lace which measured fifty 
inches one way by forty-six the other. 
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The whole veil was ‘‘sprigged over’ 
with a closely set figure, while three 
sides had a deep border whose conven- 
tionalized flower and leaves miade the 
solid scallops of the edge. Above this 
was a group of leaves and flowers, mak- 
ing a repeated decorative figure. 

The blessed one told me she made it 
all herself, and did it mostly by candle- 
light. 

‘And were eyes better in those days?”’ 
asked I, noting that she wore no glasses. 

She had no chance to answer, for her 
ways were the moderate ways of all the 
blessed ones. But the scientific young 
woman at my side said: ‘‘No; eyes were 
not better then, but they are less good 
to-day because of this everlasting lace- 
making and this ‘take up one and skip 
two’ stitches of old days.’’ Then she 











SHOULDER-CAPE 


ostentatiously polished her glasses. She 
had studied Latin, Greek, Italian, Ger- 
man, and French, but I believe she does 
not do her own mending. Sewing seems 
to be trying to the eyes in these days. 

Another blessed one (no one is blessed 
till the eighties have been entered), an- 
other of these whose memories are as 
charming as romances, tells me that she 
not only made lace and embroideries, 
but that she designed as she went along, 
and right charming are her fancies. 

In this shawl of hers the simple motif 
is carried out in harmonious stitches and 


with effective regard for space-filling, 
and nothing could be more lovely than 
the light grace of the tiny shoulder-cape 
or collar that was made and worn by 
her. Fancies came into her mind as 
bees crowd round a flower, and with no 
thought of the whys and hows she cov- 
ered surfaces with line and mass in due 
proportion. The result might worthily 
be exhibited with the best product of the 
arts and crafts movement of to-day, the 
difference only being that to-day we have 
become conscious. 
MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 








THE REGENERATION OF THE FARMHOUSE 


HUS far the ground covered is 

that of the house as it is, nor 
could the suggested change in 
location and environment make 

it a more tolerable dwelling place for the 
lives within, since no act of construction 
would be altered. To the owner it 
marks often an immense and satisfactory 
advance from earlier conditions. The 


sod-house and the dugout, or mere shack, 
were, as it were, the chrysalis stages 
through which many of the last genera- 
tion passed, nor are they even now un- 
known; but the house of wood was the 
goal for every one. 

The limitations of these builders few 
architects have begun to comprehend. 
With at most but a few hundred dollars 
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to spend, or even less than this, eked 
out by a mortgage, and with the theory 
that any man can build a house—an 
architect being simply a man well up in 
all useless frivolities of finish and orna- 
ment, but to whom common sense has 
never come—they have given the work 
to the nearest carpenter. To him it is 
quite simple. He calculates the number 
of feet of timber required, makes dots 
on his possible diagram of a square or 
oblong box, to suggest future windows 
and doors, and if funds permit, adds 
more feet of jig-saw ornamentation, and 
perhapsaporch. That woman had better 
not meddle with things of this nature 
is his conviction. He admits her right, 
if possible, to a ‘‘best room,’’ wherein 
such ornaments and better furnishings 
as have come with her or been acquired 
may be stored behind green paper cur- 
tains in that musty seclusion which New 
England began and still perpetuates. 
These ‘‘best rooms’’ are, if always hide- 
ous, also always pathetic, in that they 
embody a certain vague ideal of beauty 
as the owner understands it. They 
mean often rigorous self-denial, which 
gathers together slowly these treasures, 
preserving them for sacred uses—a 
courting, a christening, a funeral. 
Money for bare existence will probably 
come, but money for any duplication of 


A PRIMITIVE FARMHOUSE 
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these possessions is no more to be be- 
lieved in as possible. 

The house with ‘‘best room,’’ then, 
which may be parlor pure and simple 
or parlor with best bed in one corner, 
thus at once cuts off from itself a space 
which limits and narrows all other 
rooms and the life within them. These 
are likely to be for most of them: a 
kitchen, a living-room, also dining-room, 
though the kitchen usually serves that 
purpose, and a bedroom barely big 
enough for the bed and a chair. Closet, 
storeroom, bathroom, are the luxuries 
of the rich. Overhead, and reached by 
a ladder or flight of stairs as steep, may 
be a room in the sharp-peaked roof, to 
which the boys will presently climb. A 
room or two may later on be added if 
crops are good, but for the small farmer 
this is hardly likely. 

The kitchen, the spot where most of 
the woman’s life is passed, gives no hint 
that modern conveniences have ever been 
heard of. Even ancient ones have often 
no space. A sink is seldom seen. The 
iron pump, which has succeeded the old- 
fashioned well, has no connection with 
the house, and all water for daily use 
must be carried in, all refuse water car- 
ried out, or, as is more usual, thrown on 
the ground about the door, making a 
slimy and unsavory entrance. The 

placing of the pump, which 
has almost entirely super- 
seded the old-time well-house, 
indicates, as a rule, calm and 
nearly unanimous opposition 
to any known law of hygiene. 
As a rule, also, it has no con- 
nection with the house, while 
outhouses and farmyard are 
generally so set that all drain- 
age finds its way into well and 
cistern. In this fact lies the 
secret of the crop of typhoid 
fever, a yearly epidemic in 
much of the middle west, 
known to all sanitarians as a 
‘*filth disease,’’ and an abso- 
lutely preventible one. Pov- 
erty began it, ignorance con- 
tinues it, and vital statistics 
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tell the conclusion of the whole matter, 
assisted to its culmination by the tons of 
pills and hogsheads of bitters provided 
in the patent medicines, of which we are 
the largest consumers in the civilized 
world. 

This is the average four-room farm- 
house and its results, save here and there 
where a woman of ‘‘faculty’’ is in com- 
mand, and compels the space to yield 
health, comfort, and some aspects of 
real living. There are many of these 
women biding their time and believing 
better things must come. In the mean- 
time, the house stands for every order 
of discomfort that cheap, unintelligent 
building can insure. Even where space 
is increased, as it often is, by the build- 
ing on of a room or so or the addition of 
a half-story, the latter is approached by 
a stairway steep as a ladder, and so nar- 
row that furniture of reasonable propor- 
tion must go in through the upper win- 


dows, as I have seen it do on many occa- 
sions. In short, the structure, even at 
its best, means crowded, comfortless, 
fretting life, limitations always upper- 
most, and inevitable nerve-wear and 
tension the law for the worker therein. 
‘‘We have to stand it,’’ the women say. 
‘*‘What can we do?’’ 

It is at this point that we discover, 
not alone that there is no ideal really 
distinct in any mind, but that only an 
architect here and there has even sug- 
gested that there can be one. There are 
plans innumerable for suburban homes 
for workingmen—excellent ones, and 
with growing artistic conception and 
value. There is a better class for the 
clerk or salaried man, also steadily 
improving in artistic quality as well as 
in finish and convenience, all of these 
planned for comparatively small sums, 
ranging from fifteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred dollars. But the farmer, 
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WHITEHALL, BERKELEY’S OLD HomME 


who makes up nearly half our popula- 
tion, appears a class apart, provided for, 
as we have seen, chiefly by the village 
carpenter, but neglected almost abso- 
lutely by the professional architect. 
Theoretically the architect may know 
certain principles that would govern the 
construction of the ideal farmhouse, no 
matter how small. In conformity with 
their method of life, it is clear that 
nothing more befits the farmhouse than 
directness and simplicity, combined with 
generous space, and the best success 
would be obtained by not clinging to 
any custom of metropolitan life, but 


AN EASTERN TYPE 








realizing that such treatment at 
once destroys the ideal plan. 
The farm offers wider variation 
in regard to means and family 
customs than is to be found 
elsewhere, but the same rule 
must prevail, that the house 
should conform to the best life 
of the family whose home it is, 
Here we have no easy task. 
To the ordinary farmer plans 
are nonsense. There is deep- 
rooted in him a curious con- 
servatism, which the sociolo- 
gist has learned is one phase to 
be dealt with among the poor, 
as well as in the class strug- 
gling out from poverty. ‘‘The 
neighbors will talk,’’ is the usual objec- 
tion to any suggestion of better methods, 
whether new or old; and it isa valid 
reply, since one’s standing in the com- 
munity is usually determined by the 
neighbors’ verdict, which is felt even 
when one sits solitary in the center of a 
section. 

Fortunately one solution is opening to 
us. The spread of the thought embodied 
in the agricultural college and its exper- 
iment stations means that the farmer 
even now is coming into his share of 
what science is doing for the worker, 
and that presently we shall have a gen- 

eration to which all life has 
opened up its larger possibili- 
ties. In the longer-established 
schools much is being done to 
awaken the dormant sense of 
beauty, simple landscape gar- 
dening, ete., making part of 
the formal course. In one of 
these colleges, of which I have 
familiar knowledge, a_ short 
course was planned and carried 
through in the college year of 
1897-98 which covered the 
architecture of the home and 
all that falls under this head. 
The nature of materials used in 
construction was discussed, how 
to deal with space, different 
ways of finishing woods, with 
the treatment of walls, floors, 








TypIcAL Home oF A WELL-TO-DO FARMER 


and general woodwork; and the natureof The results? They varied with the 
stains and oil finish and their advantages students’ own capacity. From some came 
over paint, with a protest against 

the endless scrubbing involved 

in paint. The advantages of 

stone, or a union of stone and 

brick, or even of mere rubble, 

were also insisted on as against 

our determined holding to wood 

as the chief building material, 

if only a first story in rubble, 

this meaning a solidity and 

permanence unknown to wood. 

Photographs of simple and 

beautiful cottages, of broad- 

eaved, comfortable farmhouses, 

and interiors of the best order 

were carefully studied, and crit- 

icisms invited, and with all 

went detailed study of sanita- 

tion and its laws and the best 

methods of caring for the home 

life in this regard. OLp CrooKER House, BaTH, MAINE 
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open derision of what the eyes had not 
learned to know as beauty; from 
others, question if anything foreign 
could be as good as anything American ; 
from a few, hearty, unreserved accept- 
ance of every thought involved, and the 
determination to carry out the thought, 
these last being of a small number who 
had shown taste and skill in drawing. 
The American thin-skinned touchiness, 
from which we are not yet emancipated, 
found expression again as gentle com- 
parisons in relative picturesqueness were 
made. In short, the instructor faced 
difficulties undreamed of, and realized 
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SEVERN END BEFORE THE FIRE 


SEVERN 


LMOST the only thing that excel- 
A lent Nash thinks it worth while 
to tell us of Severn End is that 

there was in the grounds there 

*‘a sorbus aucuparia of a very large 
size.’’ It was eight feet high to the 
boughs, and at that height the circum- 
ference of the trunk was eight feet ten 
inches, while the height of the tree 
itself was about forty-three feet. Nash 
adds a note to the effect that this tree 
was called by common folk the ‘‘quicken 
tree,’’ which, in fact, was the mountain 


END. 
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again that the study of art, whether 
architectural or otherwise, must begin in 
the kindergarten and be fed in the publie 
school, beyond which the larger pro- 
portion does not pass. The developing 
quality of bare walls in school or public 
building is but now beginning to make 
itself clear to the educational mind, and 
it is possible that in another generation 
even the agricultural college will have 
learned the meaning of color, of form, 
of beautiful proportion for even the 
simplest human dwelling and their actual 
foree and worth in the building of char- 
acter. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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ash, whereas it was in English the 
‘‘manured sorb, or true service tree.”’ 
It is certainly capable of good service, 
and he thought it a pity the tree was not 
more cultivated, since it was both beau- 
tiful and hardy, the wood extremely 
close and firm, ‘‘very useful for many 
parts of mill-work, for making mathe- 
matical instruments and excisemen’s 
gauging-sticks.’’ Evidently Nash, him- 
self a planter of trees, was looking at 
Severn End much from the same point 
of view to ‘be adopted in‘ these pages. 
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AN ANCIENT DOORWAY 


True, he tells us a good deal about 
the Lechmeres, with their name de- 
rived from the Lech, ‘‘a branch of 
the Rhine, which parts from it at 
Wyke, in the province of Utrecht, 
and running westward, falls into the 
Maes before youcometo Rotterdam,”’ 
and their pedigree stretching from 
the time of William the Conqueror 
to Nash’s own day, and now to ours. 
There was Sir Nicholas Lechmere, 
a Baron of the Exchequer, who died 
in 1701, and who added those excel- 
lent brick wings, with the sound 
earved work, to the older half-tim- 
bered Severn End. All the charac- 
ter of Henry VII. was upon the old 
house, with its oak paneling and 
embossed ceilings, but the work of 
1670 added much to its individuality. 
The evil wrought by fire a little 
while ago to this good composite 
house is now being undone. Sir 
Nicholas Lechmere sided with the 
Parliament, and was present at the 
siege and surrender of Worcester in 
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1646, wherefore, when the city was 
occupied afresh by the king’s forces, 
he had one hundred and fifty Seotch 
horse quartered upon him by Colonel 
Massey, who threatened extirpation to 
him and his posterity. At the Res- 
toration he procured a pardon, and 
grew to new honors, and Nash gives an 
excellent portrait of him. The present 
baronet is the representative of his 
eldest son; whilst his second son 
was that good lawyer, but eccentric, 
proud, impracticable man, Lord Lech- 
mere, who died in 1727, and of whom 
Nash would have given a portrait but, 
as he says, ‘‘the character of the man 
was so lost in the immensity of wig that 
I did not think it worth engraving.”’ 
The position of the house is a very 
pleasant and extremely fruitful one, 
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lying between the Malvern Hills and the 
Severn, as it flows from Worcester to 
Tewkesbury. The fire three years a 
did damage that was deplorable, but the 
restoration is being completed exactly in 
the same style of good half-timber work, 
with the removal of some incongruities, 
The slightly elevated situation com- 
mands a view over the pastoral country 
towards the Severn, and there are de- 
lightful woods and avenues, and a pretty 
old-world garden. 

Here for learned leisure and quiet 
contemplation, doubtless also for pleas- 
ant converse with his friends, while the 
fragrance of many flowers was wafted up 
from below, and the song of birds 
sounded often from the trees, did Judge 
Lechmere in 1661 build himself a garden- 
house to serve asa study. The garden 

adopted it, if one may so 
put it, and invested it with 
climbing growths that fes- 
tooned the windows, and 
with moss; and then rain 
penetrated, so that the plas- 
ter cracked and fell, and the 


storms shook it, making it 
become much dilapidated, 
and it demanded the restor- 
ing hand of the late Sir Ed- 
mund A. H. Lechmere in 


1861. From these pictures 
you may see what a charm- 
ing outlook there is from 
those latticed panes. Here 
are flowering trees, borders 
richly filled with white pinks, 
and hardy flowers, redolent 
with their perfume, or radi- 
ant with their color, framed 
with deep green box edgings 
most effectively, and green- 
ery clinging to the walls. 
An emerald lawn, with flow- 
ering trees, brilliant borders, 
pyramidal yews, perhaps, and 
dark hedges are all that we 
demand in a place like this. 
Box predominates at Severn 
End, and there is one hedge 
of it, planted about twenty 
years ago, from Whitwell 
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A SrmpE WALK aT SEVERN 


THE ARCHITECT IN RELATION TO FIRE PREVENTION* 


treated on several occasions with 

skill and knowledge, but it comes 
before us now after the lapse of several 
years, during which questions formerly 
in doubt have been settled and new ones 
have arisen; during which new materi- 
als, processes, and contrivances have 
been proposed; during which, also, the 


HE question of fire-resisting con- 
struction in this country has been 


*The following article is taken from a paper read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Decem- 
ber 18, 1899, by Thomas Blashill, late superintending 
architect to the London County Council e address 
was printed in the journal of the institute 


Hall, the Yorkshire seat of 
Sir E. A. C. Lechmere. I 
touches the wall by the long 
bowling green and the side- 
walk of the box lawn, and 
there is everywhere the charm- 
ing note of subdued color. 
The old walls in the kitchen 
garden are covered with 
apricots, Morello cherries, 
and pears, and are among 
the most interesting features 
of the place, and the kitchen 
garden is not without the 
added charm of flower borders 
of its own. 

The park, again, is very at- 
tractive, and full of suggestion 
to the planter who would base 
his work upon the methods of 
former times. Severn End is 
a place of interest, if for its 
avenues alone. There are 
three of them in all—one of 
the wych or Scotch elm, an- 
other of horse-chestnut and 
lime, and a third wholly of 
lime. It is, therefore, a fine 
old English estate, where 
house, garden, and park are 
all good and in happy harmony 
for the creation of homelike 
charm 








importance of the subject has become 
more evident through the increase of 
risk. 

Buildings are now higher; those with 
lifts are several stories higher; ware- 
houses are more closely packed with 
goods; windows and skylights are larger; 
arrangements for heating and lighting 
are producing greater warmth and dry- 
ness in all combustible materials, and 
more people work or sleep in the same 
area. 

Are we of this generation keeping pace 
in this matter with the progress of 
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events? Have we during the intervening 
years been doing all that might have 
been done to falsify the prophecies of 
evil that were addressed to the genera- 
tion now passing away? I suppose we 
need not doubt that if London in 1666 
had possessed anything like its existing 
organization, the Great Fire would prob- 
ably have been stopped in the vicinity 
of Pudding Lane. I unhesitatingly sug- 
gest that it was the possession of this 
brigade rather than public regulations 
or structural skill that kept the recent 
fire in the Cripplegate area from rival- 
ing that of 1666. Statistics that run 
into two figures are odious, but single 
instances are precious. 

The Cripplegate area consisted chiefly 
of old houses, which through the exten- 
sion of the city’s trade had been turned 
into factories and warehouses stored with 
inflammable goods. The law did not 
require, nor did the fire offices demand 
nor human wit suggest, any precautions 
proper to this change of occupation. 
Indeed, the premises had been so treated 
as to make them materially less fire- 
resisting as warehouses than they had 
been as dwellings. There was not in the 
whole area a single fire-resisting floor or 
roof or flat, not one staircase was inclosed 
with walls; the one staircase that was 
meant to be fire-resisting was of stone, 
and must now be eking out the pave- 
ment that is composed of good inten- 
tions. The party walls and ceilings 
were covered with matchboard lining, 
the party-walls everywhere had been 
surreptitiously pierced with doorway 
openings, so that the fire could pass 
readily from house to house. But this 
offense might almost- be called venial 
when the streets and back areas were so 
narrow, and the skylights and lighting 
areas were so contrived that fire passed 
unchecked, as light passed through the 
Openings in the outer walls. In all 
these circumstances I disdain to talk 
about the danger of the unprotected lifts. 
The whole area was pretty much as a 
household fire is laid ready for lighting. 
Several of these houses had been recon- 
structed in .recent years after having 


burned out; some had risen again after 
a second fire; some had been rebuilt 
voluntarily and handsomely, as one 
might see by the heaps of new brick- 
work, unprotected ironwork, and hand- 
some unresisting stonework that helped 
to choke the thoroughfares. All this or 
nearly all had been done under the eyes 
of the fire offices, and according to law. 
We may thus see how inefficient the law 
is in relation to the safety of property 
and human life. 

One never meets with any one who 
will seriously contemplate the chance of 
fire in any private house or public build- 
ing in which he or his may be present. 
I asked one of the most eminent lawyers 
of our time, who happened to be inter- 
ested in an entertainment, ‘‘If your 
lordship and your friends were here, 
and a fire broke out at that spot, how 
would you all get away?’’ He replied, 
‘‘Well, in the first place no fire will 
break out. If it should, we would form 
a semicircle and watch it; one could 
seldom have such an opportunity of see- 
ing a fine sight, with the engines gal- 
loping up and playing on the fiames.’’ 
That expressed the view which the pub- 
lie will always take. No fire did hap- 
pen, and it was a thousand to one against 
it, so the bet which he practically made 
was fairly safe. Life would be too dis- 
mal if we were always contemplating 
possibilities against which the odds are 
a thousand to one. But when a catas- 
trophe has occurred the public feels it 
must make atonement for its neglect, 
and looks out for a scapegoat— the scape- 
goat is the architect. 

It is the architect who may reasonably 
be supposed to know most about the 
danger of fire and the means of fire pre- 
vention. It is to him and not to his 
client that the public will look in cases 
of accident through neglect of precau- 
tions. It is to him, indeed, that the 
client himself will look if there is loss 
by fire, although he may have shut his 
eyes to risks and begrudged the cost of 
the structure as it stood. The architect 
must face the whole responsibility. 
The profession, moreover, has the duty 
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of endeavoring to raise the standard of 
building, of discouraging bad customs, 
and of helping to amend the law in a 
matter over which its members must 
have exceptional means of control. 

The ways in which the architect may 
assist in the prevention of fire are such 
as these: 

1. By studying the causes and the 
results of fire in buildings, and the 
phenomena of panic. 

2. By using such materials and con- 
struction as will render a building fire- 
resisting and will insure adequate means 
of escape. 

3. By endeavoring to convince his 
clients and the public of the urgency of 
the precautionary measures that he 
knows to be necessary. 

4. May I add, by endeavoring to work 
cordially with the municipal authorities 
in matters about which they must know 
something, and for which they have a 
responsibility of their own? 

When, at the conference of architects 
held in 1878, the question of fire-resist- 
ing materials was dealt with by Mr. 
Arthur Cates, chief attention was given 
to concrete. Since then we have become 
more familiar with its properties, and 
know that for entire reliability we must 
look to such materials as have already 
been subjected to extreme heat. The 
best of those easily available is coke- 
breeze mixed with cement. This mate- 
rial is also light,a matter of great 
importance, and it is reasonably cheap. 
For our fire-resisting floors we are 
indebted to the builders in Paris, who, 
owing to a strike of carpenters in 1840, 
got rolled-iron joists and filled in be- 
tween them with coarse plaster of paris 
in various combinations. We have fol- 
lowed very leisurely in their wake. 

A floor of iron or steel joists and coke- 
breeze concrete withstands fire and the 
subsequent application of water. The 
boards should be nailed down close upon 
this, as upon every floor, and the ceiling 
applied directly under it, with no open 
space above or below. In this way all 
the floors of the numerous blocks of 
artisans’ dwellings put up by the London 





County Council have been done, and 
they have cost less than good wooden 
floors pugged to resist fire. There are 
half a dozen well-known systems of fire- 
resisting floor suitable for larger build- 
ings. If these cannot be used, the 
ordinary wooden floor shouid invariably 
be pugged. From work that I have seen, 
I am inclined to use joists of double 
thickness, with spaces of double width, 
and fire-resisting boarding, pugging, 
and ceiling. Im all floors, partitions, 
and linings of walls, great care should 
be taken to prevent the escape of gas 
into any hollow spaces; indeed, contin- 
uous hollows, along which the inflam- 
mable air from burning matter may 
travel, are a principal source of danger. 
The lath-and-plaster partition should be 
abandoned, and thin brick, coke-breeze, 
or other fire-resisting materials substi- 
tuted. No space should be left for air 
to pass by cornice, floor, and skirting, 
from one story to another. There is 
now some choice of thin fire-resisting 
slabs for lining walls, so that boarding 
is unnecessary; but there should be no 
upward current of air behind them. 
Plastering as a fire-resisting covering 
for walls, partitions, iron construction, 
and timber, both in old and new build- 
ings, is now assuming great importance. 
Asbestos and the more recently intro- 
duced asbestic are exceedingly useful for 
all these purposes, and in different forms 
are amongst the materials available for 
thin partitions, skirtings, door and win- 
dow architraves, and indeed for almost 
any purpose for which wood is now used 
in joinery. At the present time it may 
be said that there is no absolute need for 
wooden joinery or carpentry, and that 
the cost of fire-resisting substitutes is 
becoming reasonably cheap. I believe 
the party-wall, when well built and con- 
tinued through the roof, is quite satis- 
factory. In external walls all blocks 
and lintels should be abandoned for fire- 
resisting materials, which ean readily 
be cast on the works. The serious point 
about these walls is the increasing size 
of the openings. In narrow streets, 
particularly in warehouses; such open- 
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ings, with wooden window-frames set 
near the outer face of the wall, invite 
disaster. With such openings fire-resist- 
ing shutters are more than ever neces- 
sary. It may be difficult to apply these 
to old windows, but it will probably be 
found that asbestos applied to light iron 
framework, as in some fire-resisting cur- 
tains in theaters, is all that is necessary 
to arrest fire until a fire-engine can be 
brought to bear. Slag wool, however 
useful it may be, is not an efficient sub- 
stitute for asbestos. There is a class of 
people who, if they cannot do just what 
they want, will sit still and do nothing. 
To encourage such I may mention an 
interesting thing. In a very extensive 
building, where the upper floor of many 
rooms was burnt out, all the windows 
and all the glazed internal doors were 
fitted with stout green holland roller 
blinds. All the burnt roofs had fallen 
onto the floor, and where the glazing 
was unprotected it was broken by the 
heat. But where the holland blinds hap- 
pened to be drawn down the glazing 
generally escaped. This seems to sug- 
gest that even a stout roller blind of 
fire-resisting material might be enough 
to keep back for a time the radiated heat 
from a fire across a narrow street. All 
shutters or blinds must extend well be- 
yond the openings. 

As to window-glass, experiments at 
the British Fire Prevention Committee’s 
premises indicate that such glazing as 
that called ‘‘Luxfer,’’ and that which 
imbeds a wire mesh, offer very great 
resistance to extreme heat. In all exper- 
iments the use of petroleum, which 
gives light rather than heat, is de- 
ceptive. Much more-~ investigation is 
required into the merits of solutions 
intended to render wood and canvas non- 
combustible, and into the permanency 
of their effect. The bearing of this on 
stage scenery, every portion of which 
should be rendered noncombustible, is 
evident. As to timber, though the ap- 
plication of a fire-protecting solution 
may be of some utility, nothing short of 
forcing the solution into the substance 
seems likely to be satisfactory. On the 


other hand, we know that when wooden 
beams and joists are massive they resist 
fire much better than unprotected iron. 

Gas fittings, if we are to continue to 
use gas, need the most careful supervi- 
sion when new and inspection when old. 
Compo pipe is often used; the end of 
@ pipe is stopped with a cork instead of 
being capped, joints are imperfectly 
made, and escapes of gas are, of course, 
sought for with a light. Electric fit- 
tings may easily cause fire, and should 
only be intrusted to people of known 
skill and honesty. Such matters would 
be too obvious for mention were it not 
that they are so often overlooked. 

Upon the whole, it seems that struc- 
turally the greatest source of danger in 
a building, and the part that is most 
difficult to deal with in case of fire, is 
the roof. Whether set on fire from 
without, or during the progress of 
repair, or by an overheated flue, the 
roof, being well dried by heated air, 
possibly by sun-burners, breaks into a 
full blaze in a moment, and is often 
destroyed before help can arrive. The 
heavy timber roofs of churches and of 
large halls seem to invite these accidents. 
Some are even covered with tarred felt 
under the slates. There is no need for 
inflammable boarding to carry the slates, 
for we have now some choice of thin 
fire-resisting slabs which are easy of ap- 
plication. Steel joists will often span 
from one party-wall to another and ren- 
der unnecessary the roof trusses and all 
other woodwork. Iron-roof construction 
has become a great industry. A con- 
erete flat can be used, or a fire-resisting 
ceiling may be put undera roof of wood. 

The control of the London County 
Council and the district surveyors over 
questions of materials and construction 
gives rise to comparatively little dispute 
with architects of experience. Itis when 
control is brought to bear on questions 
of planning, and when demands are made 
for greater space and greater facilities of 
egress, that the chief difficulties arise. 
These matters cost money and diminish 
the sources of revenue from the building, 
and very few clients are able or willing 
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to suffer in this way without a struggle. 
I have had to say to an architect, ‘‘You 
seem to begin by planning your andi- 
torium and stage, and then squeeze your 
stairs and passages into any spare cor- 
ners. You should plan first your stairs 
and passages, and if there is enough 
ground left you can have your theater; 
if not, you cannot.’’ 

Some one, a philosopher in his way, 
once expressed his objection to doing so 
much for posterity that had done noth- 
ing for him. In a sense we have to face 
the same consideration, and it is fitting 
that we should direct our attention a lit- 
tle more to our own interests in the pres- 
ent day. It is very important to the 
posterity which we are pampering ina 
good many ways that all our buildings 
should be handed over to them in the 
best condition according to our lights. 
But it is a hundred times more impor- 
tant to this generation that the old 
imperfect structures, which so far exceed 
them in number, and in which the. vast 
majority of us must live work, 
build- 
While the chief 
justification of such a measure would be 
the security of human life, the loss of 
valuable property and _ irrecoverable 
works of art is a justification in itself. 
There is one class of property which, if 
the owners have good practical advisers, 
ought not to wait for legislation. I 
used to think that the old country man- 


and 


should be made as secure as th« 
ings newly put up. 


ANNAPOLIS AND 


‘course of empire often 


HE 
starts out with all the appropriate 
ceremony of majesty in a certain 


direction, and then, because of 
the occurrence of some unforeseen unto- 
ward event, suddenly becomes discour- 
aged and inoperative. This what 
happened to Annapolis in Maryland and 
to Portsmouth in New Hampshire over 
one hundred years ago. 
If we should be approaching Annapo- 
lis by way of the railway bridge over the 
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PORTSMOUTH 


sions of our aristocracy and gentry were 
being destroyed at the rate of about one 
per month—one was burnt out three 
weeks ago. These accidents generally 
result from overheated flues, or from 
wooden beams near to the fire. Under 
skilled advice every place of contact of 
floor or roof or cupboard or wainscoting 
with the brickwork round a flue could 
be made secure, and the junctions of 
floors with walls could be made tight, 
and many other things done to reduce 
the danger and give time for dealing 
with an outbreak of fire. A great deal 
more could easily be done. Sir E. M. 
Shaw has told us how much he would 
trust to good plaster well applied. It is 
possible to cover all woodwork exposed 
to danger with fireproof plaster, as 
beams in the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral were covered some years ago. The 
junctions of floors with walls could be 
made air-tight, floors themselves for two 
or three feet round the rooms could be 
pugged, and an old building could, with- 
out excessive cost, be made secure from 
the kinds of accident which usually 
cause fires. It rests chiefly with archi- 
tects to see that, with all our modern 
experience and our modern advantages, 
we do not lag behind other countries in 
this matter, nor behind our duty and 
responsibility to ourselves and our own 
people in the protection of property, 
and more particularly of life, from fire. 
THOMAS BLASHILL. 





TOWNS 


Severn River, upon some fine afternoon 
near the end of October, amid brilliant 
foliage down to the water’s edge, under 
a deep blue sky, while off to the left 
there are fascinating glimpses of rose- 
colored walls, enlivened by tiny white 
patches of windows; orif it is the month 
of June, and we are driving by the 
post road from Ipswich, entering Ports- 
mouth through an impressive vista of 
giant elms—in either case we would not 
hesitate in owning toa gradual convic- 
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tion that the ‘‘course of empire’’ 
been one big fool to have neglec 
opportunities from the standp 
natural advantages, to say no 
the educational and esthetic. 
Here are two fine seaport tow: 
good harbors, from which to reach out 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, towns 
which have played prominent parts in 
the colonization of America. They are 
such delightful names to say, nnapo- 
lis’’ and ‘‘Portsmouth.’’ They look so 
well written out; besides, they both 
full of enchanting romance Never 
mind the two United States naval sta- 
tions established here. We may see all 
that they have to offer, near by at home, 


, with 


most any time. It is brought to our 
doorstep in the shape of highly colored 
pictorials and advertisements, no matter 
how far from the seaboard we may live. 
Not often, though, may we step into the 
middle of the eighteenth century with 
such sensations of realism, breathe its 
atmosphere, and be privileged, like so 
many doubting Thomases, actually to 
touch the evidences of its life and per- 
sonalities. Thatisthething. Here are 
the originals. What two other Ameri- 
can towns can furnish such an array? 
Here are the very gates, walks, rooms, 
doors, and sashes in use before the revo- 
lution. And here are inspirations that 
have guided the architects of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
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can renaissance’ that every one’s 
patriotism™ should assist in developing. 
Do they look very like the modern 
houses of fashion that are supposed to 
resemble them? No, they do not. 
What must we think now of the great 
bulk of modern colonial architecture? 
Why, caricature—that is what we must 
think of it. 

Which is the way to the hotel? For 
we shall need to spend some days in 
Annapolis, and also in Portsmouth. 
They cannot be seen properly in less 
time. Longfellow’s pretty title, ‘“Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,’’ suggests itself to 
one’s now lively imagination. An inn 
in the order of the one at Sudbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, is what we should like— 
four-posted bedsteads with curtains and 


valance, braided oval rugs beside them, 
an English coffee-room, and all that. 
Prepare for the first disappointment. 
Southern hotels, as a rule, are not to be 
recommended very highly, whatever they 
may have been in olden times, and those 
at Annapolis are not extraordinary; but 
at Portsmouth we shall find quite as 
comfortable quarters and satisfactory 
service as we are used to in Boston or 
New York. 

To wander aimlessly about these two 
historic places is in itself sufficient 
amusement for the architectural pilgrim, 
but the excitement incident to gaining 
admission to their wonder-boxes of 
houses has to be experienced to be ap- 
preciated. Whether it is treading one’s 
way through the overgrown box and 
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under arbors at ‘‘Carrollton,’’ sitting 
within the high-walled garden of the 
‘Scott house,’’ examining and measur- 
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ing the details of the interiors, stop. 
ping on Duke of Gloucester Street 
(did you ever hear of such a name?) 
to see the ‘‘Ridout houses,’’ begging 
admission to the ballroom on the 
second floor of the ‘‘Harwood house,” 
or journeying out to ‘‘Whitehall’’— 
it is all fascinating. 

You should remove your hat to the 
‘‘Brice house,’’ at least that is what I 
always feel like doing. For has it 
not a very personality? Consider the 
lines of that roof, and those chim- 
neys, ‘‘the dear sweeties,’’ as one im- 
pulsive girl called them; and this 
being the appellation she habitually 
gives to her two fox-terriers, it was 
intended to be highly commendatory. 
The ‘‘Brice house’’ was erected in 
1740, as a wedding gift from George 
II.’s Attorney-General Jennings to 
his daughter, who became Mrs. Brice. 
The present owner is extremely cour- 

teous to all footsore pilgrims to Mecca, 
and you should see the drawing and liv- 
ing rooms, with their elaborate wood- 
carving and curious plaster paneling. 
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This is not all of Annapolis—not 
nearly all; but we have to see Ports- 
mouth, quite as venerable, with differ- 
ent local color. The stage setting 
changes from brick to wood. There is 
but one historic dwelling built of brick 
in all Portsmouth, and that is not brick 
upon all sides. This is the ‘‘Warner 
house,’’ just as full of interest as it can 
hold; indeed, there is nothing in Annap- 
olis that has been "preserved quite so 
lovingly. And think how old it is— 
1723! That is certainly ‘‘colonial.’’* 
The first-story chambérs are paneled in 
wood from floor to ceiling, and they are 
beveled flush panels, the most expen- 
sive kind. The sash-bars are the flattest 
and broadest—that is to say, the most 
archaic—of any I ever measured. Sev- 


*Historically speaking, no house is “colonial” that 
was built after the American revolution; but architec- 
turally, “‘ colonial’ houses were erected so late as 1825, 
about which time the influence of some baneful elements, 
viz., the flattened tin roof, Egyptian motives, Ruskin 
gothic, and lastly, the scroll-saw began to be felt, and 
that hopeless period in matters of art, the “ Transitional,” 
supervened. 





eral years ago there were discovered 
mural paintings that had been hidden 
under some extremely opaque distemper 
for overacentury. Most of the original 
furniture is still in use, and articles of 
clothing once the property of the first 
proprietors are carefully guarded. 
Portsmouth was the old capital of the 
provinee, and like Annapolis, at one 
time presented the microcosm of a royal 
court. 

While thus glorifying the old régime, 
I should not forget what our great mod- 
ern industries have made possible to us, 
the mills at Lowell and Manchester near 
by. No doubt they would be instructive 
and intensely interesting to the invent- 
ive genius of America; but then, too, 
the staircase in the ‘‘Ladd house’’ at 
Portsmouth is ‘‘awfully nice,’’ and 
affords me more genuine delight than 
any whirling bobbin ever could. 

Back from the street, facing a modest 
fore-court, stands the ‘‘Governor Lang- 
don house.’’ This is constructed mostly 
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THE WINDOW ON THE STAIRWA’ 


wood, if 
ybviously 
ease and 
provin- 
In all 
old 


of wood, but of highly wrought 
I may use such a term, 
intended to contribute to the 
elegance that became life at th: 
cial capital of New Hampshir« 
directions, every way one 
acquaintances greet the eye in the shape 
of porches, hoods, and doorways immor- 
talized by the pen and camera and brush 
of earlier pilgrims. 

Very likely, by this time our alle- 
giance would be equally divided between 
Portsmouth and Annapolis, and were we 
to try to put to use the impressions we 
have received through the eyes and ears— 
but more especially through the subtle 
channels of the sensibilities—we should 
find ourselves in great perplexity how to 
proceed. I was enabled to secure some 
photographs to serve me as illustrations 
for these notes, through the courtesy of 
some friends who live in a house con- 


turns, 





structed out of the favorite material of 
New England, i. e., wood, but upon 
Annapolitan lines. This house is at 
Wyoming (originally and more properly 
called Vauxhall), an almost unknown 
romantic settlement in Essex, New Jer. 
sey, but possessed of a few examples of 
simple domestic architecture that have 
been guilty of attracting a little of the 
world’s attention. An ingenuous statis- 
tician has spoken of Wyoming as a com- 
munity with a population of exactly 
seventy-three souls upon the arrival of 
his family, which increased it to seventy- 
eight. ‘‘Lynn-Regis,’’ called in honor 
of the post town of that name on the 
northeast coast of Norfolk, England, 
like ourselves, has a divided allegiance, 
The roof and cornice are direct descend- 
ants of the ‘‘Brice house’’ at Annapolis, 
the shingled sides are after the manner of 





DOORWAY AND STAIRS 





THE KEYNOTE OF THE HOUSE 
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New England. The hood over the front 
doorway has been supposed to be a rela- 
tive of the Tulip Hill family in Mary- 
land, but that is a genealogical inaccu- 
racy. I have heard that its real ancestor 
is still living on Thames Street in New- 
port, Rhode Island, at the advanced age 
of something like two hundred years. 
The roofed peristyle is distantly con- 
nected with the one at Mount Vernon, in 
Virginia, the window-frames and sash- 
bars inheriting the prejudices of their 
ancestors in Annapolis. Inside we come 
upon the staircase, wainscots, and chim- 
ney-pieces developed out of the Ports- 


THE KEYNOTE 


N days of old the coat-of-arms was 
| often used as the motive of the 
decoration of the castle. In ‘‘Wa- 
verley,’’ Scott speaks of the bears of 
the Bradwardines on the gates of the 
manor house, and the chateaux on the 


mouth motives. Then there is a casement 
door leading from the reception-room 
out into the peristyle. This particular 
doorway has unhappily lost its family 
archives and traditions, but as ‘‘its heart 
was true to Poll,’’ its standing was not 
questioned; and to continue the refrain 
of the old English ballad— 


‘‘No matter what you do 
If your heart is only true,”’ 


‘‘for out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders,’’ and incidentally 
such hateful things as American piazzas 
with their flimsy lattice. 


J. W. DOW. 


OF THE HOUSE 


Loire, in France, constantly use the white 
ermine of Anne of Brittany, or the 
fabled salamander of Francis of Valois, 
as the motive of exquisite and fanciful 
ornament. A Breton cheminée has in 
many forms the knotted ropes of the 
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order of Cordeliers which Anne of Brit- 
tany wore as a widow. 

In later times the motto of the owner 
of the country-house was placed over the 
mantel, and thus became a sort of key- 
note to the life within its walls. This 
motto was often placed upon a wooden 
shield, or in German text on a simple 
but heavy board. Burnt wood is espe- 
cially applicable to such use, or a verse 
may be painted in Old English lettering 
on the tiled or terra-cotta, or even col- 
ored brick, mantel, if it be plain. A 
sentence which meets us in England, 
‘Doe the next thing,’’ may have lingered 
in Carlyle’s mind and made him say, 
‘‘Do the duty nearest to you.”’ 

The following quotation from the 
author of the ‘‘Faerie Queen’’ might 
awaken pleasant thoughts in a home of 
‘plain living and high thinking’’ : 

‘‘Rest is our feast, and all things at our will. 
The noblest mind the best contentment hath.’’ 

An old manor house in Gloucester- 
shire, England, has the following worthy 
sentiment carved on the chimney-piece: 
ant, the 
Virtue is 
tentment 


“The true gentleman is God’s ser 
world’s master, and his own maid 
his business, study his recreation, co1 
his rest, and happiness his reward.”’ 

Another suitable quotation might be: 
‘‘Let us hold here companionship with Peace.”’ 

The next one, of admonition, is not 
amiss : 


ON THE ORIGIN 


HE following quaint statement 
was written by Mrs. Frances 


Leonard Wight Cleveland, in 

response to a request for a his- 
tory of the Lowestoft china which bé- 
longs to her, and is illustrated in the 
photograph accompanying this article. 
It is significant because of the contro- 
versy which has arisen over the manufac- 
ture of Lowestoft china, and certainly 
indicates its Chinese origin. It is im- 
probable that the china was made in 
England and shipped to China for deco- 
ration, as has sometimes been supposed, 
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‘Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests.” 
Another Shakespearian one is: 


‘But though my cakes be mean, 
Take them in good part. 
Better cheer you may have, 
But not better heart.’’ 


Burns’ grace suits a dining-room: 


‘‘Some hae meat wha canna eat, 
And some hae none wha want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And say ‘The Lord be thankit!’ ’’ 
At Onteora, in the Catskills, a mantel 
has the inscription: 


“Our help cometh from the hills.’’ 


A great fireplace intended for huge 
yule and other logs has for inspiration: 
“‘O ye Fire and Heat, bless ye the Lord!’’ 


An adaptation of Cardinal Newman’s: 
‘*Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee rush and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And strengthen all thy song.”’ 
might suit a poet’s study. 

The motto of the Borgias is so beanu- 
tiful, and so inappropriate to their mys- 
terious crimes, that it shakes the belief 
in the influence of noble sayings. It is, 
‘‘Fais ce que doit; advienne que pourra!”’ 
But in the beginning it may have been 
the seeret of the strength of character 
which enabled that astute family to 
attain eminence. The best things 
abused become the worst. 


OF LOWESTOFT 


because of the large expense thereby 
entailed. Yet even if this had been 
done, it would not have been sold, as in 
this case, to any one who might apply. 
The English origin of the decoration is 
still more questionable, and in this 
instance is shown to have been impos- 
sible. Mrs. Cleveland’s statement makes 
an important contribution to the theories 
about this curiously fascinating ware. 
‘‘My mother, Clarissa Leonard, was 
married in 1799 to the Rev. Henry 
Wight, of Bristol, Rhode Island. My 
father was pastor of the Congregational 





ON THE ORIGIN OF LOWESTOFT 
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A LOWESTOFT PLATE 


church there, being settled over it soon 
after the revolutionary war. My 
mother, like all young housekeepers, 
was very anxious to have a nice set of 
china, and for this purpose saved the 
wedding fees, which my father always 
gave her. Not long after, a friend, Cap- 
tain de Wolfe, who was going as super- 
cargo on a sailing vessel from Bristol to 
Canton, offered to take her gold-pieces 
and buy a full set there. The few pieces 
left you saw in my china closet. I sup- 
pose I heard my mother say how much 
she gave for her china, and when she 
bought it, but if I ever knew I have for- 
gotten both the price and the date. It 
was years before my birth, and I was 
eighty-three in September, 1899. 


My grandmother’s maiden name was 
Abigail Alden; she was great-great- 
granddaughter of John and Priscilla. 
When a child, visiting my grandmother, 
she told me of Miles Standish sending 
John Alden to Priscilla to ask her hand 
in marriage, and of her laughing reply: 
‘Prithee, John, why don’t you ask for 
yourself?’ When ‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish’ was published, one of 
my nieces wrote to Mr. Longfellow, ask- 
ing how he happened to know our family 
tradition. To which the poet replied 
that he was a lineal descendant of John, 
the Pilgrim, and Priscilla, through their 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Pabodie, and had heard the story 
when a boy.”’ 
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A VINE-COVERED HovsE 
SURROUNDINGS OF 


which have appeared in previous 

numbers attention has been chiefly 

directed to what may be seen at a 
distance from the windows and veran- 
das. The planting next toa dwelling 
may often fail to catch the eyes of those 
who are within, but it is important on 
account of its effect upon the appearance 
of the house as one approaches it from 
the entrance or sees it from the various 
points about the grounds. Any building 
which is surrounded by an area of 
vacant land which separates it from the 
street looks somewhat bare and forbid- 
ding; and this is especially true of a resi- 
dence, which should seem to belong to 
the site and have that homelike appear- 
ance which only comes with something 


that is growing. There should be vines, 


ie the articles on the above subject 





COUNTRY HOUSES 


trees, bushes, or flowers to ‘‘set off’’ the 
building and indicate to some extent the 
character of those who live in it. This 
is shown by many of the illustrations of 
homes that have appeared from time to 
time in THE HovusE Beavutirut. The 
growth of trees and shrubs helps to give 
age to a home, to take away its newness 
and give it the restfulness, the repose 
and comfort, that do not always come 
with new things. Perhaps trees help 
more than any other form of growth to 
give character and dignity to one’s 
home. I have in mind a place which is 
entered through a veranda at the north- 
west corner of the house. Close to this 
veranda is a group of old bur oaks, so 
near together that the outer ones have 
been forced to curve outward, and have 
a gracefulness approaching that of the 
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SURROUNDINGS OF CounTRY HovsEs 





elm, although the bark of the 
trunks and branches has all the 
ruggedness of this species of 
the oak. In this case the house 
was placed next to the trees in- 
stead of the trees being planted 
by the house, and it is hard to 
say which should be valued the 
most. This example might be 
followed to advantage in many 
eases, but care should be taken 
not to plant or allow trees to 
remain where they will keep the 
sunlight from the windows. 
Trees planted along the north 
side, or near the northeast or 
northwest corners, generally do 
not injure the house in any way, 
and help to give it a back- 
ground, to frame in either the 
whole or portions of a building 
and to make a pleasing sky- 
line. Trees might sometimes be planted 
on other sides of the house if there 
is a large space of blank wall, or a 
veranda may carry the lines of a build- 
ing so far from the principal windows 
that an adjacent tree of moderate growth 


GARDEN FRONT, Down LopGz, Epsom 


GARDEN SIDE, LLANGEDWYN HOUSE 


will make it cool and shady without 
darkening the living-rooms. For the 
trees of moderate growth, thorn-apples, 
cherry trees, crab-apples, hornbeams, 
redbuds, and June-berries may be named 
as suitable in the region about Chicago, 





THE House BEAUTIFUL 


LAWN VIEW AT PIERREPONT 


and flowering dogwoods and sassafras 
would be most attractive additions to the 
list in regions favored with a little 
milder climate. Vines should perhaps 
be placed next to trees in the importance 
which they have upon the appearance of 
the outside of the building. Japanese 
ivy and some forms of the Virginia 
creeper cling readily to stone or brick, 
and seem appropriate because of their 
gracefulness, their color, and the fact 
that they do not need to be disturbed 
when the painters come. The bitter- 
sweet is a rapid-growing native vine, 
which is very attractive in its fruit, but 
as it is dicecious, one should be careful 
to get plants with epistulate flowers. 
Nothing makes a porch or veranda more 
attractive than to have its columns deco- 
rated with climbing roses and clematis. 
The akebia was a vine in great favor in 
this region until the severe winter of 
1898 and 1899 destroyed it. It should 
not, however, on this account be dis- 
carded entirely, as we may not have such 
severe weather again for years to come. 





NEAR FARNHAM 


The climbing honeysuckles are old 
favorites, and should meet with contin- 
ued favor. 

Shrubs help wonderfully in softening 
the angles between the vertical walls and 
the ground, and do as much as either 
trees or vines to make the building seem 
at home. Any shrub not too coarse in 
its habit is suitable for this purpose p1o- 
vided it is of the right size. Ifa win- 
dow or veranda is rather high, syringas, 
lilacs, or honeysuckles will grow to a 
height which will make their flowers 
more attractive by their brightness and 
perfume. Barberries, spirwas, Indian 
currants, double flowering plums, the 
hardy roses, the more bushy dogwoods, 
and viburnums are examples of shrubs 
that are appropriate to plant close to 
houses that are to be used the year round, 
while sumachs and elderberries are ex- 
amples of those that are rather too coarse 
for this use in winter. 

Objection is sometimes made to the 
use of shrubs or vines next to a build- 
ing, on account of the belief that they 
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AN ENGLISH LAWN 


induce visits from mosquitoes. They 
do, of course, shelter mosquitoes some- 
what from the winds, but I have often 
seen people troubled very much from 
mosquitoes where there were no shrubs, 
and I question the justice of condemning 
the shrubs on this account. Where the 
windows of houses are protected with 
wire netting there will, of course, be no 
objection on this score. We often see 
beds of cannas, geraniums, and other 
greenhouse plants used close to a build- 
ing, and for a time they are very at- 
tractive in such a situation, but as 
they last only one-third of the year, 
plants of woody growth are prefer- 
able. There are, however, many herba- 


RUSKIN’S 


F John Ruskin was not born exactly 
within the sound of Bow Bells, yet 
the great thinker and art critic first 
saw the light, and spent the first 

few years of his happy and peaceful 
childhood, not far beyond the reach of 
their merry chimes. Indeed, it is more 
than likely that in 1819, when the 
metropolis was not so crowded nor so 
noisy as it is to-day, it was quite possible 
to hear the city’s church bells in the 


ceous plants which are hardy the year 
round and attractive during most of 
the months. Yuceas, iris, goldenrods, 
peonies, and asters are a few examples. 
A home is often made most attractive by 
its window gardens, but these belong 
more to the house itself than to its sur- 
roundings. 

In ornamental planting, as in many 
other things, the best result will often 
be attained by accident. So one should 
keep his eyes open, and learn each year 
new ways to make bis home attractive, 
and so give pleasure and satisfaction to 
others as well as to himself. 


0. OC. SIMONDS. 





LONDON HOMES 


green fields and open spaces which still 
existed in the neighborhood of Bruns- 
wick Square. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, Ruskin’s father lived at No. 54, 
Hunter Street at the time, and there it 
was that his son was born. 

In spite of much malignant criticism 
from writers of cheap fiction in our own 
day, the neighborhood is not now, nor 
was it then, the frowsy place which it is 
generally supposed to be. Few districts 
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in the heart of the metropolis, in fact, 
ean boast of so much picturesqueness, 
rural and otherwise, as that immediately 
to the north of the British Museum and 
the Foundling Hospital, and sunrises 
and sunsets may sometimes be seen 
above its leafy squares as grand as ever 
gladdened the great heart of Ruskin 
himself. Neither these beauties, how- 
ever, nor the many literary and artistic 
associations of the neighborhood, had a 
place in the life which Ruskin lived at 
Hunter Street, though he has admitted 
that even before he left there for Herne 
Hill, the bent of his character was to a 
large extent already determined. In his 
charming autobiography he says that 
his father began business as a wine mer- 
chant in Billiter Street, with no capital 
and a considerable amount of debts be- 
queathed by his parent. He succeeded 
so well, however, that ‘‘as days went 
on, he was able to take a house in Hun- 
ter Street, Brunswick Square, No. 54 
(the windows of it fortunately for me 
commanded a view of a marvelous iron 
post, out of which the water-carts were 
filled through beautiful little trap-doors 
by pipes like boa constrictors; and I 
was never weary of contemplating that 
mystery and the delicious dripping con- 
sequent); and as years went on, and I 
came to be four or five years old, he could 
command a post-chaise and pair for two 
months in the summer, by help of which, 
with my mother and me, he went the 
rounds of his country customers (who 
liked to see the principal of the house 
his own traveler); so that at a jog-trot 
pace, and through the panoramic open- 
ing of the four windows of a post-chaise, 
made more panoramic still to me be- 
cause my seat was a little bracket in 
front (for we used to hire the chaise for 
the two months out of Long Acre, and 
so could have it bracketed and pocketed 
as we liked). I saw all the high roads, 
and most of the cross ones, of England 
and Wales, and great part of lowland 
Scotland, as far as Perth, where ‘every 
other year we spent the whole summer.”’ 

The family lived until he was more 
than four years old in Hunter Street the 


greater part of the year. For a few 
weeks in the summer they went to 
breathe the country air, ‘‘taking lodg- 
ings in small cottages (real cottages, not 
villas, so called) either about Hampstead, 
or at Dulwich at ‘Mrs. Ridley’s,’ the last 
of a row in a lane which led out into the 
Dulwich fields on one side, and was 
itself full of buttercups in spring and 
blackberries in autumn; but my chief 
remaining impressions of those days 
are attached to Hunter Street.”’ From 
a very early age he was subjected by his 
mother to a discipline which, though 
kind, was almost ‘‘monastic,’’ as he calls 
it himself. He was not provided with 
toys and other delights as children gen- 
erally are, but was expected to provide 
his own amusements. The nature and 
effect of the maternal government at 
Hunter Street may be seen in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘Being always sum- 
marily whipped if I cried, did not do as 
I was bid, or tumbled on the stairs, I 
soon attained to a serene and secure 
method of life and motion.’’ Neither 
was he pampered in the matter of food, 
for he recollects living in lodgings in 
Norfolk Street while the house in Hun- 
ter Street was once being done up, from 
the fact that it was there that he first 
tasted raisins. His mother one after- 
noon surprised and delighted him by 
actually giving him three of these tooth- 
some morsels from a cabinet. In other 
respects, also, the firm hand of the 
mother influenced his character, and laid 
the foundation of that painstaking habit 
of work upon which he afterward prided 
himself. 

There can be no doubt that his train- 
ing at Hunter Street made a deep impres- 
sion upon him; and there was little 
change made when, in his fifth year, the 
family removed to Dulwich. The 
studies, the self-provided amusements, 
and the summer excursions already 
alluded to, were only varied by an occa- 
sional and pleasant visit to his aunt who 
lived in Croydon, in a little house which 
was still standing in 1885, ‘‘the fashion- 
ablest in Market Street,’’ Ruskin calls 
it, ‘having actually two windows over 
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the shop in the second story.’’ We have 
seen that even before the removal to 
Herne Hill the family had already be- 
come familiar with the rural beauties of 
the district, and that no doubt influenced 
Ruskin pére, then growing more success- 
ful in his business every day, to take the 
house there which loomed so large ever 
afterward in the life of his famous son. 

The house at Herne Hill, with its 
garden of almond blossoms, has been 
often described, and few Londoners but 
know its whereabouts. He refers to it 
in ‘‘Preterita’’ in a passage which is 
well worth quoting: ‘‘It commanded, in 
those comparatively smokeless days, a 
very notable view from its garret win- 
dows of the Norwood hills on one side, 
and the winter sunrise over them; and 
of the valley of the Thames on the other, 
with Windsor telescopically clear in the 
distance, and Harrow, conspicuous 
always in fine weather to open vision 
against the summer sunset.’’ Thus be- 
tween Bloomsbury, Hampstead, Dul- 
wich, Herne Hill, and Croydon, the 
greater portion of Ruskin’s youth was 
passed in the manner already described. 
Of the summer excursions through Eng- 
land and Scotland he retained through 
life the most vivid and pleasant mem- 
ories; but he would not allow that they 
affected to any considerable extent the 
thoughts and mental tendencies acquired 
at home, his love of work, of the hum- 
ble and the pure, and his exalted notions 
of kingship, and the duties of an aristoc- 


A STAGE 


HE home of the late Augustin 
Daly is being dismantled at 
present and its rare treasures 


scattered to the four winds. The 
exterior of the house is the conventional 
brownstone of New York, once 
across the threshold it assum: 1 indi- 
viduality, and reveals the skill of the 
artist, who, while furnishing his home 
with rare works of art, made nothing 
obtrusive. To the master stage-manager 


House BEAUTIFUL 








racy. He saw nothing in his wanderings 
to convince him that life would be made 
more ‘‘pleasantly habitable to him in 
Brunswick Square by the pulling down 
of Warwick Castle.’’ In another place 
we find him writing: ‘‘While I never to 
this day pass a lattice-windowed cottage 
without wishing to be its cottager, | 
never yet saw the castle I envied to its 
lord’’; and, continuing: ‘‘It is evident 
to me in retrospect now that my own 
character and affections were little altered 
by them, and that the personal feelings 
and native instinct of me had been fas- 
tened, irrevocably, long before, to things 
modest, humble and pure in peace, under 
the low red roofs of Croydon, and by the 
eress-set rivulets in which the sand 
danced and the minnows darted about 
the springs of Wandel. Under 
these circumstances what powers of 
imagination I possessed either fastened 
themselves on inanimate things — the 
sky, the leaves, and pebbles observed 
within the walls of Eden—or caught at 
any opportunity of flight into regions of 
romance compatible with the objective 
realities of existence in the nineteenth 
century within a mile and a quarter of 
Camberwell Green.”’ 

It need only be added that in 1885, 
sixty-two years after being first brought 
to live at Herne Hill, Ruskin found the 
place little changed, and was able to 
walk from the Fox Tavern to the Herne 
Hill Station, imagining himself merely 
four years old. 








SETTING 


such appointments were not furniture, 
but household spirits that spoke to him 
a varied language. Yet, though always 
trying to achieve beauty, he was never 
unmindful of the needs and comforts of 
everyday life. 

The main entrance is the key to the 
house, and the note of color is given by 
rich warm silk portiéres, hung from an 
Italian renaissance frieze of wood sus- 
pended some three feet from the lofty 
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ceiling. There is also an an 
chanical clock, which shows o1 
Daly’s peculiar tastes, every 

taining a clock of curious work 
The ingenuity with which th: 
converted into a‘thing of b 
staircase leading from the mai 
his basement den might be imit 
profit in houses similarly cor 


A wooden frieze in an Italian re 


design was set upon the plain b 
from which it rose to a height 
three feet. The angle form 
balustrade of the basement stai 
ceiling was completely filled i 
work wooden screen in keepin 
design of the frieze on the up] 
trade. Damask portiéres 
newel posts below, and th 
ments of the main hall are 
with slight variation, makings 
vestibule to a den filled with ma 
that suggest art, letters, and 
lowship. 

From the basement to the 
the walls of the hallways 
galleries of rare prints. Th: 
room—long, narrow, and high 
like the average New York } 
perfect a setting for a social 
ever adorned the stage of a Da 
So accurate is every detail 
Antoinette would have beer 
there. The color-note is high 
suggesting a Watteau paintin: 
library, though every room is 
a library, the mahogany book« 


made in this country and sent 


land to be decorated in marquet 
the most interesting part of th 
the dining-room, which makes 
sion of rich, somber, unobtru 
dor. Each piece of furniture 
massive carving of the Flemi 
The mantel almost reaches tl 
and the sideboard fills the 
The table, sideboard, and chai! 
ing three easy-chairs upholste1 
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velvet, were imported from Belgium, 
more than thirty years ago, by Dr. May. 
nard, of Tarrytown, whose treasures 
were recently scattered. The carvings 
fell into the hands of Sypher, from 
whom Mr. Daly bought them. The 
sideboard is very beautiful. Above the 
main top is a solid rectangular panel, 
upheld at either end by pillars richly 
carved, while six figures representing 
medieval knights stand out at intervals 
from the panel, the intervening space 
being filled with leaf and fruit decora- 
tion in tracery. The same design is 
repeated below. The one antique in this 
museum of carving is an exquisite case 
for the display of rare glass. It almost 
fills the bay-window, where its contents 
of Venetian and Bohemian glass catch 
the sun. The case is supported by 
four figures of Atlas, through whose 
uplifted arms swing garlands that unite 
as in a Maypole dance the open struc- 
ture of the stand. Three sides of the 
upper part are inclosed by glass. 
Bunches of grapes decorate the frame of 
the glass doors, and the rear panel out- 
side the glass and above the whole is 
sentineled with laughing cupids entwined 
with grapes. 

There are a few touches of oriental 
color, which form the necessary relief 
to the somber splendor of the carvings. 
And the shelves of the mantel contain 
curious specimens of glass and pottery. 
Despite the richness of detail, the effect 
of the whole is not oppressive. The 
room wears an inviting, habitable look, 
the look of familiar usage. And this is, 
after all, a greater. achievement than 
beauty. It is an interesting house, not 
only for itself, but because of the way 
it reflects the character of the owner and 
his love of things costly and sumptuous. 
With the dispersion of his treasures, his 
influence seems definitely withdrawn. 
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HINKING women are rebelling 
against the unnecessary work 
caused by the effort to be orna- 


mental which characterizes the 
design of almost every article in use in 
the average house, with results as un- 
pleasant to the eye as they are irritating 
to the temper. Housekeeping is wear- 
ing enough at best, and the efforts of 
those who manufacture furniture and 
utensils should be to ease its burdens 
rather than to increase them. 
Under the present order of 
probably every housekeeper in 1 
has had desponding moments v 


things, 
he land 
then her 


arms have dropped at her sides in despair 


over the corrugations in woodwork, 
furniture, and tinware, which defy 
finger-tips, but have a surprising capa- 
city for catching and holding dirt. 
When these ins and outs are necessary 
to the end for which the article is 
intended, there is nothing to be said. 
They are afflictions, to be bor 

such stoicism as she can command. 

But when the only reason for their 
existence is the idea, which seems to be 
rooted in the minds of the trade, that 
every article made, from a frying-pan to 
a piano, must avow its aspirations to- 
ward the ornamental, righteous wrath 
fills the heart of her who spends three 
minutes scouring a tin when a half 
minute would have sufficed had it been 
properly made. 

We know, of course, that women 
frivolous and flighty creatures 
useless adornment, but we venture to 
assert that the gayest of her sex would 
prefer her tinware without plaits or flut- 


are 
riven to 


ings, especially if she is destined to 
scour it herself. The absurdity of trim- 
ming cake-tins and covers emanated 
from the masterly mind of man. 

Herbert Spencer somewhere alls 
attention to the fact that we put up with 
all sorts of annoyances which might be 
avoided by the use of ordinary intelli- 
gence. He gives some telling illustra- 
tions in support of the statement, but if 
it had ever fallen to his lot to dust and 
clean a room in the average house of 
to-day, where the woodwork is crimped 
and fluted and the furniture decorated 
with ‘‘machine work,’’ he would have 
written with even greater conviction. 
Indeed, he would probably have been be- 
trayed into language quite unbefitting the 
calm, impartial, sciéntifie mind. 

It is at least evident that the manu- 
facturers of household furniture and 
utensils have not subjected themselves 
to any exhausting mental wear and tear 
in studying the conditions and require- 
ments which their goods will have to 
meet. Whether they have corrupted the 
public taste, or have been corrupted by 
it, is an open question. Certain it is 
that the masses of the people, those who 
have to take what they ean get, must 
content themselves with things which 
are not only crude and ugly, but are 
poorly adapted to the duty which they 
perform. 

In almost any room, unless it be de- 
signed by an artist-architect—for there 
are architects and architects—the doors 
and window-casings are ornamented by 
a triple fluting and finished at the upper 
corners with a square block of wood, on 
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which appears a sort of rosette in low 
relief. The doors have four panels, 
which are finished with a molding. The 
baseboard slants toward the wall in a 
series Of indescribable contortions, ad- 
mirably calculated to offer the largest 
possible amount of surface for the dust 
to settle on, but certainly not accom- 
plishing much in the way of beauty. At 
the corners they are joined by small 
steeple-like projections, so cunningly 
devised to catch dust and so impossible 
to keep clean that one woman has taken 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return’’ for her corner motto, and given 
up the struggle. 

Such woodwork as this is not agree- 
able to look at, and it is twice as difficult 
to care for as it would be if plain. Yet 
it is found in the unpretentious houses 
all over the land, and seems to be re- 
garded as a sort of destiny by housekeep- 
ers, who would no more think of criticis- 
ing it than they would of questioning 
the Bible. They accept it as if it were 
due to the will of heaven, instead of to 
the obtuseness of man. 

The most conspicuous piece of kitchen 


furniture, the range, affords another 


striking case in point. Ridiculous as it 
seems, this most frankly utilitarian 
article generally has the appearance of 
having been designed especially for a 
thing of beauty. For around the bottom 
runs what might be called a scant iron 
ruffle, most elaborately wrought, which 
winds and twists itself into legs at the 
corners. The oven door is equally 
splendid, with an arabesque pattern in 
high relief, to which the finishing touch 
is usually given by an inlaid tile. This, 
of course, is all very beautiful, and 
makes one quite enthusiastic until she 
attempts to blacken it. Then comes the 
disillusionment. There are innumerable 
nooks and crannies too small for a brush 
to enter. Some of them are the result 
of the useless ornamentation, and others 
might have been avoided if the designer 
had been less intent upon his arabesques 
and had reflected that the chief end of a 
kitchen range is to give out heat, and 
the next to be as plain and free from 


crevices and corners as possible, to the 
end that it may be cleaned with ease and 
rapidity. 

In the average ‘kitchen the standard 
upon which the hot-water tank rests is 
another elaborate piece of ironwork. 
Often it is painted a light color, and the 
most persistent scrubbings have no effect 
upon the dinginess of the deep cuts that 
outline its intricate pattern. Yet a plain 
standard, quite devoid of ornamenta- 
tion, would probably be looked upon as 
a black heresy by plumbers in general 
A careful survey of the furniture in a 
representative house of this class shows 
that, with the solitary exception of the 
dining-room chairs, which are abso- 
lutely plain, there is not one piece of 
furniture which is not open to criticism 
for crude and unsuccessful attempts at 
decoration, which defeat their own end 
and make housework doubly difficult. 
It has evidently been designed for show 
rather than for use. 

In these days we elevate our eyebrows 
at the mention of patchwork—the prac- 
tice of cutting cloth into pieces in order 
to have the exquisite pleasure of sewing 
it together again. Isn’t it time that we 
protest against having our woodwork 
and furniture made in the most round- 
about way possible, just to afford a 
series of projections and depressions, 
which in some incomprehensible way 
have come to be looked upon as orna- 
mental, but which as a matter of fact 
are both ugly and inconvenient? 

The lovely old colonial furniture shows 
how charming and lasting the ‘‘beauty 
of fitness’’ is. We should have simple, 
useful. furniture, which can be taken 
care of with the least possible work. 
And when we secure this, we are pretty 
sure to find that grace and beauty have 
been attained at the same time. If the 
furniture of to-day expresses us, as that 
of a century or so ago does the people of 
that day, we have grown vulgar and pre- 
tentious to an alarming degree. Let us 
have furniture made with some sincerity 
of motive, furniture that looks as if it 
were made for use and does not care to 
have the fact disguised. 
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entire side of a room. One may place two or 
three or more sets together, thus giving the gen- 
eral appearance of built-in cases; but they are 
more practical for the apartment or leased house, 
and again have the advantage of saving the 
books from much handling, as in case of removal 
these boxes may be well wrapped or placed in 
wooden frames without disturbing the books, 
except to tighten them with a wedge of paper to 
prevent them from slipping out. Hard oil finish 
is usually the best. 











I wish you would tell me how to e & Car- 
penter build in a sitting-room the ng, low, 
open bookeases one so often sees P. H. 





The open, low bookeases so justly popular are I would be very grateful for some advice as 
of the simplest construction, and may be made to the hanging of pictures. Should oil-paint- 
inexpensive and at the same tim: attrac- ings, water-colors, etchings, and photographs 
tive. The fiat top is a capital pla r small hang in the same room, in a house where no 
pictures, vases, ete., and the cas vve the room can be set apart for pictures? I have large 
great advantage of not standing nto the photographs of the dancing and singing children 
room, and thus diminishing its size, as the need- of Lucea della Robbia, which are very decora- 
lessly deep-shelved bookeases used lo. The tive, framed in long panels; also several small 
general plan is to make them of the same wood water-colors and etchings of Italian streets, 
as the woodwork of the room—two end pieces’ cloisters, ete., and one or two copies in oils of 
four feet high, using one and one-half inch lum pictures in Italian art galleries. I have alsoa 
ber; the shelves of soft wood, seven-eighths large and very beautiful ‘‘Holy Family,” said 
inch, and grooved into the sides, wit rdwood to be an original Sassoferrato, and a fine water- 
facings. The backs may be made of soft wood, color by Audubon, adeer’s head. Where should 
like the shelves, matched and bead: Base of family portraits hang, when these portraits are 
hardwood, about four inches higl The top of no particular value as works of art, but are 
board had better be nine inches wide lextend kept for the sake of association? I would like 
over the ends one or two inches. The depth of to know, also, whether it would in any way 
the shelves is ‘usually eight inches, we ad- injure a delicate pastel portrait to hang over a 
vocate strongly, especially for small rooms, mantel-piece with a fire burning almost con- 
making these an inch or two less deep. The _ stantly beneath. In a house consisting of large 
space back of the books is gene1 iseless, living-room, dining-room, and hall, with no 
collects dust, and allows the books to push back, separate room that can be spared for the hang- 
showing an irregular front line, annoying to an ing of pictures, should they be hung wherever 
orderly housekeeper. The only advantage the the wall space seems most fitting, or would you 
deeper shelves have over the shallo ones is advise separating them—for instance, hanging 
that the latter necessitate a wider top board, the oils in living-room, photographs in the hall, 
which is, of course, more useful for ornaments, ete., or any such arrangement? I dislike too 
ete. For very small rooms, or rent houses, many ‘‘things’’ in a room, and really prefer 
where a removal is probable, we | several bareness to fussiness; but what is to be done 
times recommended a bookease patterned after when one has the things already on hand except 
some old-fashioned ones we once with in to place them as advantageously as possible? 
New England, and which are mo eful in A. G. W. 
particular cases. They consist of t of boxes 
piled one upon another, and may be nged in We do not advise the hanging of pictures done 
several different ways. The botton should ina variety of processes together. If possible, 
be deeper by three inches than others. a room given to each method is better, but when 
Proportions are: 61, inches dee} }inches this is not practicable, the wiser way is to hang 
high. The end pieces are improved by havinga the oils on one wall side of the room, the water- 
trefoil cut through. This does away with the colors on another, with the black and whites, 
box effect in a measure, and wi found be they etchings or photographs, still on an- 
useful in lifting the boxes off and These other, grouping them well together. 
boxes may be made any length, but experi Water-colors and etchings agree nicely in the 
ence has been that those of two feet to nine same room, hung as advised, but oils should, if 
inches fit into more spaces than wider ones, and - possible, have-an entire room to themselves. 


often look well placed in section mg the The Sassoferrato would be best hung quite 
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apart, and the whole apartment should be 
toned to suit this treasure of art. Family por- 
traits are generally supposed to find their right 
place in the dining-room, but are quite as 
roper, we think, hung in the hall or library. 
+ sometimes happens that the usual drawing- 
room is made to serve for library or living-room, 
and in such eases no canon of taste is violated 
if a portrait or two is hung there. We cannot 
advise positively about the hanging of a ‘‘deli- 
eate pastel’ over a mantel, presumably against 
a chimney-breast, which is likely to be warmer 
than is good for a pastel. It is always a desir- 
able place, however, for a choice picture, and 
quite possibly the flue may run far enough to 
one side to prevent any injurious contact with 
the back of the picture. It would be better to 
ascertain the construction of the chimney and 
consult a picture dealer. In a superficial way, 
we should say that the ‘“‘deer’s head’’ by Audu- 
bon would be best hung in the place of honor in 
the dining-room, with perhaps the large ‘‘deco- 
rative photographs of the singing children’’ on 
the other walls, the pastel and oils in the living- 
room, the portraits in the hall. It is quite 
possible that the photographs and portraits 
would find better place in the hall, with all the 
water-colors hung on the walls of the dining- 
room. 

Without definite knowledge of the size of 
rooms and the arrangements for lighting, posi- 
tive direetions are impossible; but there are 
broad and general rules which may assist in 
this, at the best, difficult work. Hence our sug- 
gestions are not to be taken too literally. A 
very attractive plan for smallish pictures is to 
hang them along the stairway. 








Will you kindly suggest furnishings for and 
arrangement of an upstairs sitting-room? The 
background of paper is light, with rose leaves 
and flowers, and there is oak woodwork, with a 
hardwood floor. G. A. F. 


With the light oak woodwork and light wall- 
hangings we strongly advise a green carpet- 
rug, of one color in different shades. Furniture 
should be of green velour, or some material in 
one tone. Ceiling should be of deep cream, like 
the background of paper. ~ Green India-silk cur- 
tains from rod to window-sill will furnish 
better than muslin ones in a room with such light 
general effects. Of course, if furniture is to be 
bought, mahogany is to be preferred; it should 
be all of the same wood, of simple plain design, 
and only the necessary pieces. Avoid filling the 
room too full. It will be enough to have a com- 
fortable couch, a largish firm table drawn into 
the corner under the shelves, or better, an old- 
fashioned round table between the south win- 
dows. Donot, insosmall aroom, have any piece 
of furniture in the center. There should be a 
writing-desk; one with a bookease over it would 
furnish attractively and would be useful as well. 
If a couch could be dispensed with, a plain 
wooden settle with cushioned seat would be 
admirable, placed against the wall-space on the 
right of the mantel. This piece of furniture 
would find many uses—a comfortable seat to 








SEEDS juce plants that 

thrive. s failures on the 

o farm, more satisfaction in the 

smal! flower or vegetable garden, 

more pride in potted plants when 
s are made from VICK'S 


varieties. Write to 
JAMES VICK’S 8ON 
51 Elm 8t., Rochester, N.Y., 
stating what you grow most. and receive, 
free, their beautiful 1900 Garden and Flor- 
al Guide. Describes all you need in seeds or 
plants—including many new and wonderful 
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sit by the fire, while the box underneath could 
be made the receptacle of magazines, papers, 
ete., and when needed it might be turned down 
and used as a card-table. 

It is well to have always a pair of large com- 
fortable chairs, and another pair of light ones to 
serve for sudden movements about the room. 
A small table, with work-basket and favorite 
book, will be useful, and will give an air of 
comfort and convenience, so essential in any 
room, but especially so in a living-room. One 
largish picture should be hung above the man- 
tel-shelf. A plain clock of some sort, with a 
vase, candlestick, or candelabra, will furnish 
the chimney-breast attractively. The cushion 
on settle may be of a rose red, to correspond 
with the touches of this color in the wall-hang- 
ings. A bit of bright-colored brocade laid 
across the large table would also add a good 
touch, and bring the carpet, furniture, and 
walls well together. Some of the plain wicker 
or rattan chairs, with seat-cushions of brocade, 
or even green velour, would be excellent, and 
not so expensive as upholstered ones. We hope 
andirons with an open fire on the hearth are to 
be included among the necessities of this attract- 
ive little room. 





In a recent issue you advised that unbleached 
muslin be stretched over a rough, unsightly 
ceiling and then tinted pale yellow with ‘‘plas- 
tico paint.’’ Ihave a room which puzzles me. 
It is in an old house (1728), and should be 
treated in accord with its age. The dining- 
room is sixteen by twenty feet. The win- 
dows are on the north, opening on an old-fash- 
ioned garden. A large double doorway on the 
south side opens into a sunny little parlor and 
admits a good deal of light. The ceiling is 
but nine feet high. It has been whitewashed 
over and over, and the plain light paper on 
it fails to hide the uneven spots. Can noth- 
ing be stretched over so large a ceiling? Will 
you also advise me of two other things: the 
color and treatment of walls and ceiling, and 
the best arrangement of mantel. The furni- 
ture is old mahogany sideboard, china closet, 
table, side tables, and chairs. Two large china 
closets of mahogany are built in the recesses on 
either side of the mantel. I cannot use paper 
on the walls, as they are not lathed, and at 
times they are very damp, and fade and loosen 
the paper. The room at present is done in 
green felt paper, with no border, and a canopy 
ceiling of pale yellow. There are one or two 
large paintings in gold frames, and some smaller 
ones. The mantel is a very poor mottled stone 
one, with a good open fireplace, having an odd 
wrought-iron back and side pieces. I am going 
to paint tiles for a border to the fireplace and 
for the hearth, which is now of the same ‘ugly 
mottled stone and badly cracked. How would 
you advise me to paint the tiles? The new 
mantel is to be made by a cabinetmaker, of 
some mahogany posts I possess. Over the mantel 
are two mirrors, about a foot wide; reaching 
from mantel to the lower edge of canopy ceiling. 
At their top, and running all the way from one 
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to the other, is a narrow shelf for plates. Shelf 
and mirror frames are of dull green bronze 
finish. They were to frame in a large painting 
done on the wall of trumpet vines and their 
brilliant orange-red blooms. Woodwork in 
room was replaced some years ago, and is very 
poor, and painted green. The room to which 
the south door leads has walls of dull but de- 
cided rose, with a great deal of white woodwork. 
H. R. 


We are informed that the unbleached muslin 
is usually pasted on precisely like paper and 
then colored, giving a much deeper and more 
durable surface than calcimining on the plaster. 
It may be had in widths ranging from three to 
six feet. If, however, the walls of the room 
under consideration are damp, we fear the 
muslin would fall off in time, even as the paper 
did, and burlap will not be likely to remain fast, 
eitner. 

We would suggest a plan, although we cannot 
promise it to be a practicable one. This is, to 
nail lath over the walls and ceiling at certain 
distances apart, and stretch the cloth over these, 
fastening with tacks. The cloth may then be 
calcimined or painted, and the seams or edges 
covered with a flat molding of three or four 
inches. This treatment would be much in char- 
acter with the old-fashioned room. Might not 
some arrangement be made whereby the ceiling 
could be done in squares or oblong panels, 
divided according to width of cloth, and the 
walls with cloth stretched from surbase to chair- 
rail, the upper wall with moldings placed per- 
pendicularly from chair-rail to ceiling, three or 
four feet apart? The lath should divide the wall 
first into these sections; then stretch the cloth, 
and over the seams nail the flat molding, thus 
creating an air-passage between cloth and wall. 
This is a mere suggestion, and might prove to 
be less desirable than to lath and plaster the 
walls in the usual way. It would, however, 
give a quaintness to the room, possessing already 
so many attractive points. The molding used 
as chair-rail, together with that on the ceiling, 
would better be painted white, like the wood- 
work of the room, while that on the walls may 
be colored like the wall hangings. A narrow 
molding between wall and ceiling would com- 
plete the scheme perfectly. The best color for 
the walls would seem to us to be a soft green. 
This would meet the dull rose of the little 
drawing-room charmingly, and would be most 
quaint and appropriate with the white molding 
and woodwork. The ceiling would better be 
done in yellow, to tone in with the bloom of 
the chimney-breast decoration. For tiles we 
could wish each one to have some quaint design, 
preferably figures, but conventionalized flowers 
would be next best. These should be painted 
in one tone, a yellowish red, to harmonize with 
the curious picture above. If copies of some 
old blue and white tiles might be made, they 
would be admirable for the purpose. We trust 
the eanopy ceiling may not prevent these sug- 
gestions for paneling from being practiced. 
A skilful carpenter can, we think, adjust the 
moldings over the curved parts, if the expense 
will not be too great. 





THE PACIFIC AND ORIENTAL MAIL 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New York, by the 
New York Central, every night in the year at 
g:15, and the fourth night thereafter this mail is 
at San Francisco, ready for delivery or transfer 
to the steamers for Hawaii, Australia, Philip- 
pines, Japan, and China. 

See the new “ Round the World ” folder just 
issued by the New York Central Lines. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt 
of three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





TO MEET STEAMSHIPS. 


A New Service by the New York Central Railroad. 


George H. Daniels, general passenger agent 
of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, has added a steamship bureau to the 
equipment of the passenger service of the road. 
He has engaged Captains Louis Ingwersen and 
F. A. G. Schultze to superintend the bureau, 
and one of their duties will be to meet all in- 
coming transatlantic and the principal coast- 
wise steamships, to assist passengers who wish 
to leave the city via the Vanderbilt system. 
Capt. Ingwersen will have charge of the Amer- 
ican, Cunard, White Star, Atlantic, Transport, 
Wilson, Anchor,and Allan-State lines, and Capt. 
Schultze has been assigned to the North German 
Lloyd, Hamburg-American, French, Rotterdam, 
Red Star, and Thingvalla lines. meee 

They will meet all incoming steamships, and 
will be prepared to furnish railway tickets, 
parlor and sleeping car accommodations, and to 
assist passengers with their baggage and check 
it to points on the line of the roilroad, after it 
has been passed by the customs inspectors. 
They will also furnish passengers with cabs 
operated by the railroad company, and furnish 
time tables and general information to pas- 
sengers. The two men have also been directed 
to assist passengers who come to this city with a 
view of going abroad, and such passengers will 
be met at theGrand Central Station on incoming 
trains and conducted to the steamship. Their 
baggage will be attended to, and steamship 
tickets can be procured in advance by com- 
municating with Mr. Daniels.—Fvrom the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 
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CRETONNES 
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